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WHO'S WHO 


OSWALD GEORGE is a name used to cover the 
identity of a personage who has had intimate ex- 
perience with, and knowledge of, Soviet intrigues 
and ambitions as they affect the Baltic States. He 
has an intimation, well founded, that his relatives 
still living under the Soviets might feel the lash. 
The article continues the series dealing with the 
Occupied Countries under Stalin and Hitler... . 
GERARD DONNELLY is our commentator on 
topics dealing with elections, Congress procedure, 
intricacies of the democratic system and the like. 
. .. H. C. McGINNIS concludes his series of four 
articles on “Judge” Rutherford and his witnesses. 
There is much more to be said on the subject, and 
Mr. McGinnis may take it up again. But enough 
has been explained to prove the point that the wit- 
nesses constitute a subversive group in American 
society. Their fanaticism may not lead to tragic 
results, and they may be only a passing circus; but 
their methods can easily rouse themselves and their 
opponents to fury. .. . WILLIAM J. McGARRY, 
S.J., was requested to settle the controversy that 
has been breaking into our Correspondence pages 
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ACCORDING to schedule, the Lend-Lease measure 
is passing into legislative history. Nothing that has 
been said by the witnesses against the bill, nothing 
that has been incorporated in the minority report 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, noth- 
ing that has been uttered by the opposition Sena- 
tors has modified the determination of the majority 
in Congress to pass the bill without change. Those 
who favor the bill, both in the Cabinet and in Con- 
gress, not only admit freely the dire results possible 
in the future but state boldly the purpose of follow- 
ing through with them. Yes, the Senators are ready 
to risk war. Yes, the Senators are willing to fight. 
Yes, there are worse things than war. Yes, when 
the time comes, the United States will get into this 
war. And the people back home have nothing to 
say about it all. And those isolationists, inside the 
Congress and out of it, who speak their thoughts, 
are practically traitors. Next week or the next, we 
shall probably be hearing the ballyhoo of all the 
people getting together patriotically and uniting 
behind the Lend-Lease bill. 


OUT of the whirl in which we are living, there 
seems to be developing rapidly a new program of 
national change. Some trends that were vague are 
becoming clearly defined. Some propaganda that 
seemed fantastic is achieving reality. The warnings 
that have been uttered are seen to be more worthy 
of thought. Among these new developing ten- 
dencies, may be included the following. First, the 
culmination of the drive to concentrate power in 
the Administration. The centralization of power is 
reaching the totalitarian stage. It may be argued 
that democracy does not depend on more power 
or less power in government during a time of emer- 
gency, as long as the people hold the right to re- 
call that power. But it can be blankly stated that 
totalitarian power in a democracy is a dynamitic 
danger. The second tendency is that of expanding 
the United States into an empire. In the past, the 
nation has stretched out and captured possessions 
beyond the continental limits. The Government is 
now, under the declared necessity of adequate de- 
fense, expanding its power over lands beyond our 
shores. The third drive, becoming more intense day 
by day, is that of more decisive action against the 
Axis powers, particularly against the Nazis, but 
more immediately against the Japanese. Closely 
connected with such action is that of the more 
open and flat demand that the United States must 
take a part in the war and must get involved in 
any subsequent peace proposals. This fever for war 
is becoming alarming. The fourth tendency, still 
limited to a very powerful minority, but spread- 
ing to a larger and more powerful minority, is that 
of a union or federation between the English-speak- 
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ing peoples, during the war or after. The United 
States would lose its state of single blessedness and 
marry the British Commonwealth, thereafter to 
live in union and pool its interests with England, 
Scotland and Wales, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand, and all British possessions. These are, as 
yet, trends and tendencies. But if they come to pass, 
we shall find ourselves in a strange kind of United 
States. 


SOVIET RUSSIA is a wise old bear that seems to 
be hibernating during this wintry war-period. The 
scent of the Soviets may blow out toward Japan, 
but it gives no clear clue as to where the bear is 
traveling. And then, the paw may reach down into 
the Balkans, craftily, and be just as craftily with- 
drawn. Then, it may take a quick bite at Poland, 
and Finland, and Latvia, Lithuania and Esthonia, 
and lap up the blood. And then, it casts a sleepy 
eye on the Nazis while it has another sleepy eye on 
the British. And then, it seems to withdraw for 
another spell of quiet meditation, while the rest of 
Europe and Asia fights the battle that leads to 
utter exhaustion. And then, it sticks its snout out 
and sniffs the viands that the democracies are 
offering to it, either to come over to their side of 
the war or to remain out of the other side. It is a 
wise old bear. But it is not really hibernating. The 
bits of news that came out of the Eighteenth Con- 
ference of the Communist party in Moscow, held 
last week, show a terrific activity in war defense 
measures. The Soviets, according to their spokes- 
men, must be equipped to repel the aggression of 
the bourgeois nations. Stated Mr. Voznesensky, 
Chairman of the State Planning Commission: “If 
we are desirous that ‘no accidents’ should catch our 
people unawares, let’s keep our powder dry and 
spare no means for the production of planes, tanks, 
armaments, warships and ammunition.” In the So- 
viet mind, there approaches the day when the capi- 
talistic and bourgeois system will collapse, and 
when the world revolution can be started. Then the 
bear, fully roused, will trample where it will. 


DO YOU KNOW any of the boys who have volun- 
teered or been drafted for defense service? Have 
you met any of the young men who rode away with 
the National Guard regiments to the camps? Per- 
haps you have seen some of the fine young priests 
dressed up in their fresh, new army and navy suits? 
At any rate, you have been reading in the news- 
papers about the huge camps that are being built 
up in all sections of the United States, and you 
realize that in these camps hundreds of thousands 
of American men, mostly young men in their twen- 
ties, are living together, going through their rou- 














tine duties, looking for diversion and entertain- 
ment, longing for home and loved ones, doing a 
lot of talking among themselves, about all sorts 
of things, good and bad, and picking up any sort 
of reading matter that may catch their fancy. 
These young men can be ruined or they can be 
helped by their experiences in the camps. They can 
take up with good ideas or be infected by harmful 
notions. They are forced to do a lot of thinking, 
and their thinking is being matured. The point we 
are making is this: thousands upon thousands of 
pieces of good literature, pounds and tons of it, 
should be distributed to these young men gathered 
together in the camps and concentration points. 
The chaplains are appealing for leaflets, pamphlets, 
periodicals, books, any sort of good reading that 
they can give out to the young men in their regi- 
ments. The chaplains are begging for more and 
more good reading. You are staying at home, but 
the boys are in the camps. Can you help by giving 
them something to read, something that would 
bring them closer to God, something that would 
strengthen them in their Faith, something for them 
to think about, and talk about? This is a true apos- 
tolate and a needed charity. Who knows where the 
seed of spiritual ideas may find a mind and soul in 
which it may grow? You may become a partner 
in this spiritual work of mercy by sending a con- 
tribution, large or small, to Help the Chaplains 
Fund, 329 West 108th Street, New York, N. Y. 


SPEAKING in New York on February 18 before 
a group of persons interested in the cooperative 
movement, Monsignor Luigi G. Ligutti, rural-life 
apostle and developer of a whole set of cooperative 
enterprises in his own parish of Granger, Iowa, 
removed from his capacious pocket a pair of pin- 
cers. Holding these up to the light, he explained 
that they symbolized the lot of the American work- 
ing man, who is caught between low wages and 
high prices, the two ends of the “pincers.” As a 
practical conclusion, Monsignor Ligutti maintained 
that the worker cannot be content solely with bar- 
gaining through unionism for higher wages. He 
needs also to be active as a consumer in promot- 
ing the cooperative movement, in order that his 
wages may obtain their full purchasing power. 


UNQUESTIONABLE, without any possible doubt 
as to its supreme claim on Christian charity and 
ordinary common sense, is the reasonableness of 
Mr. Hoover’s plan for bringing food to the small 
occupied countries. Unquestionable, that is to say, 
if there were any hope at all that it could be put 
into effect. “I am aware,” says Mr. Hoover, “that 
the difficulties seem insuperable. But by the 
strength of American will and public opinion we 
did it once when the problems were equally great.” 
But were they equally great? The open opposition 
to the execution of the Hoover plan is manifest: 
the British refusal to lift the blockade, inspired by 
the settled conviction of the British authorities that 
such a step is merely contributing more loot to the 


Nazis, who are looting the small countries as it is. 
But a still greater obstacle to the plan is the secret 
opposition of Hitler himself. If he has any genuine 
interest in such a scheme it is far from being evi- 
dent. In view of his treatment of Poland, what 
ground is there for believing that he entertains any 
different sentiments toward the feeding of the 
small democracies or any other occupied country? 
These peoples are simply and frankly in his way. 
The fewer of them there are, the fewer mouths, 
taken in the lump sum, there are to feed; the more 
complete and drastic the Nazification of Western 
Europe. For the sake of the record, history will 
point with pride to Mr. Hoover’s attempts. Again 
and again no stone should be unturned. We can 
only hope that eventually a solution may be found 
beneath their deadly weight. 


INTRODUCED in the House of Representatives 
and the Senate in Washington during the week end- 
ing January 25 were a number of bills designed to 
protect the Star Spangled Banner from any form 
of desecration. One bill would make it a misde- 
meanor, punishable by fine or imprisonment, for 
any person “to willfully utter, print, write or pub- 
lish . . . any language intended to bring the flag of 
the United States into contempt, scorn, or disre- 
pute.” For some time past, a magazine has been 
throwing open its pages to language that brings 
the name of God, of Our Lord, Jesus Christ, into 
contempt, scorn, disrepute. The magazine in ques- 
tion is the New Yorker. The contemptuous manner 
in which the New Yorker has been using the name 
of Our Saviour, Jesus Christ, makes the blood of a 
Christian run cold. The conclusion that blasphe- 
mous disrespect for the name of God, for the name 
of Jesus, is a deliberate policy of the New Yorker 
seems inescapable, in view of the fact that the pro- 
fane treatment proceeds not from one issue or one 
writer, but from a number of issues and writers. 
Language that dishonors our flag is abhorrent. 
Still more abhorrent is language that dishonors 
God, dishonors Jesus Christ. 


WITHOUT any national Catholic daily press, Cath- 
olicism in this country lacks an important facility 
for establishing contacts with visitors from the 
Latin-American countries. This is apparent in the 
arrival here on February 10 of representatives of 
seven leading newspapers of Chile. They were in- 
vited by a group of American newspapers. Answer- 
ing to different shades of political opinion in their 
own country, they were immediately granted every 
facility. One or the other enterprising individual 
in the group will doubtless make a point of 
acquainting himself with Catholic conditions and 
movements in the United States. But it is to be 
regretted if any Latin-American journalist of im- 
portance should come here, and spend a time study- 
ing the United States and its people, and depart 
without an adequate idea of the vast part that the 
Church is playing in America’s spiritual and tem- 


poral life and progress. 
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PAST master in the architectural use of bricks is 
the famous Dom Bellot, Benedictine monk, author 
of beautiful churches in Holland, France and Eng- 
land. He is an artist, painter, sculptor and engaging 
talker as well as a gifted architect. Lovers of his 
work will be interested to know that a magnificent 
new Benedictine monastery is to be constructed 
under his direction at Notre-Dame-du-Lac, near 
Magog, in Canada. He has enlisted cordial support 
of local bricklayers’ and masons’ unions. 


SOME maintain that the Deluge happened too long 
ago to be a good news story today. Others, how- 
ever, like the Rev. Donat Poulet, O.M.I., who writes 
in the quarterly (French) Review of the University 
of Ottowe, believe that it has lasting reader-inter- 
est; also that neither science nor the book of 
Genesis lends any support to the idea that any 
human beings were exempted from its destruc- 
tion. “In the Bible,” says Father Poulet, “there 
are no traces of any people not descended from 
Noe; and science has no evident trace of any ante- 
diluvian human beings.” Since Sem, Cham and 
Japhet divide the honors of world ancestry, anti- 
Semitism must fill rather a large order. 


ANY soldier, of any nation, who comes as an in- 
dividual to the Pope will receive his blessing, says 
the Osservatore Romano, taking the occasion to 
deny false stories issued about the Pope and the 
Holy See. As pure fabrications are denounced such 
stories as: 
The life of the Catholic Church in Germany is 
now being carried on under more satisfactory con- 


ditions. 
The Apostolic Delegate in London blessed Polish 


officers and soldiers fighting for Great Britain. (It 
was Cardinal Hinsley who blessed them.) 
France should sue for peace, says the Pope. 
Approval of “the racial policy of Spain with re- 
gard to American nations of Spanish language.” 
The moral is now, as always, beware of uncon- 


firmed headlines about Vatican policies. 


ON May 23, at a dinner in the Stevens Hotel in 
Chicagu, the 1941 Willard Gibbs medal, one of the 
highest distinctions of chemical science, will be 
awarded to Dr. Edward A. Doisy, head of the de- 
partment of biochemistry at St. Louis University 
for the past seventeen years. Dr. Doisy has already 
been honored for his work in the isolation of sex 
hormones and Vitamin K (blood coagulation). 


NATION-WIDE defense-morale programs of re- 
ligious, recreational and welfare service to soldiers, 
sailors and young persons in defense industries will 
be coordinated and financed by a newly incorpora- 
ted body known as the United Service Organiza- 
tions for National Defense, Inc. It represents Cath- 
olic, Protestant and Jewish agencies. The Federal 
Government, it is explained, has undertaken prime 
responsibility for meeting religious and recreational 
needs. This, however, does not apply to the nearby 
communities where the men spend much of their 
free time. The program of the united agencies will 
be directed primarily to these communities. They 
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will see that the young men now in the service of 
the nation shall be kept away from exploitation 
by purveyors of vice and provided with sound rec- 
reation and companionship. 


MORE teeth, it is said, are desired by Mayor La- 
Guardia of New York City, not for his own per- 
sonal use but to implement laws against indecent 
literature. That such laws can be made to bite is 
shown by convictions that Municipal Judge New- 
combe Condee, of Los Angeles, has imposed upon 
producer and actors in White Cargo, in that city. 
With unrelenting vigor, in the meanwhile, Arch- 
bishop Cantwell is pursuing his campaign against 
indecent productions. 


MEN can talk about social justice, but women are 
those who will bring it about, says the Rev. Edward 
R. Swanstrom, associate director of Brooklyn Cath- 
olic Charities, who talked on February 9 over the 
“Church of the Air.” “Let women,” he said, “‘con- 
trast living conditions in homes and working con- 
ditions in stores and factories and farms with the 
immutable principles of Christian justice and we 
might expect a social environment in which Christ’s 
Gospel is not a mockery.” Women, too, are the 
prime promoters of standards for morality and 
decency. 


ON March 18, the day-by-day Biblical drama, Light 
of the World, will have completed its first year of 
nation-wide broadcast over sixty stations. Research 
agencies state that it has proved to be the eighth 
most popular radio program in this country. 
Through it the name of God, the lessons of His 
Providence and of man’s prayer are brought daily 
to millions. 


THE idea of God in drama is the base of an original 
play entitled God’s Stage, by Walter Kerr, which 
will be taken on the road by players of the Speech 
and Drama Department of the Catholic University 
of America. The Rev. Gilbert F. Hartke, O.P., head 
of the department, will accompany the players. 


ACCORDING to the Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, 
Bishop of Kansas City, the first revision of the 
English translation of the New Testament since 
Bishop Challoner’s version of 1749 will be pub- 
lished in May. The revision is the result of nearly 
five years of work by a committee of bishops and 
leading Biblical scholars. The changes are not radi- 
cal, but eliminate a great number of needlessly 
antiquated or obscure turns of expression, includ- 
ing “saith’s,” “hath’s,” “tidings” (for news), etc. 


LETTERS have been written to the two United 
States Senators from Alabama, Senators Bankhead 
and Hill, by the Most Rev. Thomas J. Toolen, Bish- 
op of Mobile, demanding that children attending 
parochial schools in that State receive their share 
of Federal moneys expended for lunches and other 
purposes to aid the needy. The Bishop charges dis- 
crimination and stresses that the Alabama Catholic 
schools save the State nearly $500,000 a year. 

















THE RED ARMY OF STALIN 
CRUSHED PEACEFUL LATVIA 


OSWALD GEORGE 











LATVIANS have lived by the shore of the Baltic 
Sea from time immemorial. In the records of 
Babylonian and Byzantine times, Latvia is already 
known as a country, and is spoken of as “amber- 
land.” Caravans of merchants from the East and 
the ancient Romans found their way through vast 
virgin forests to trade with these people of the 
“amberland.” 

Whenever Latvia had a period of independence, 
the Latvians prospered culturally and economical- 
ly. Speaking one of the most ancient of the Indo- 
European languages, Latvians have preserved their 
national characteristics and the purity of their 
language more completely than any other country 
in Europe save Lithuania, which also belongs to 
the Baltic group of Indo-European people. The na- 
tion possesses about 220,000 folk-songs and tales, 
and a great variety of richly ornamental national 
costumes. 

A healthy, rustic atmosphere is considered the 
best for a healthy and happy race. The Agrarian 
Law which was passed in Latvia at the beginning 
of the twenty years of her independence (secured 
after her war with Germany and Russia in 1918- 
1919) enabled the majority of Latvian people to 
live in the country. Peasants built up their farms 
very efficiently. Just before Latvia’s annexation 
by Soviet Russia, farmers could instal and use 
electricity on their farms because the Government 
had kept the rate so cheap—only one cent per kilo- 
watt per hour. The central dairying farms in Latvia 
were as modern as could be found anywhere in the 
most advanced agricultural countries. 

The comparatively short season of Latvia’s in- 
dependence supplies the strongest argument why 
economically, politically and culturally, Latvia is a 
happier and better country if she is left independent 
and unmolested either by Russians or Germans. 
During that period of her independence, Latvia 
reached a high level of economic progress. Unem- 
ployment was unknown, and the development of 
the country enabled her to employ between sixty 
and eighty thousand workers brought from abroad. 
There was no deficit in the State budget and the 
country enjoyed a favorable balance of trade. As 
regards shipping, in Latvia there were 2,722 steam- 
ers with a net capacity of one and one haif million 
tons. Latvia’s exports in 1938 amounted to about 
$70,000,000. 

It would be a waste of time to go into a more 
detailed story of Latvia’s history, which can be 


studied in the various current periodicals and statis- 
tical books published by the Latvian Government. 
The thing that is desirable for the American public 
to understand correctly, is Latvia’s relations with 
Soviet Russia. Herewith, I wish to furnish ex- 
amples of the unjust and shameful treachery and 
lies by which Russia has not only taken possession 
of Latvia, but is seeking to convince the world that 
the Latvian people really have desired to be in- 
corporated into the USSR. 

Let me briefly explain the authentic facts which 
led to Latvia’s merging with the USSR. 

The real tragedy of Latvia is in her geographical 
position on the Eastern shore of the Baltic Sea, 
between Germany and Soviet Russia. Latvia has 
always been aware of its precarious position, and 
for this reason she has sought to cooperate for 
peace and to observe the strictest neutrality in all 
international conflicts. Non-aggression treaties with 
Germany, as well as with the USSR, had accord- 
ingly been signed. 

The first act of Latvia’s tragedy began in Octo- 
ber, 1938, when Russia declared that Latvia was 
incapable of adequate self-defense, demanded that 
naval bases in Latvia be leased to her, and that a 
pact of mutual assistance be signed. When these 
pacts were ratified, the Soviet Union solemnly 
promised not to interfere in any internal matters, 
political, economical or social, of the Baltic coun- 
tries. 

Latvia, as well as the other small Baltic repub- 
lics, observed most strictly the spirit and the letter 
of their treaties. The trouble, however, was to come 
from another quarter. 

For more than twenty years, Soviet Commissars 
have been eager to set up their Red Empire under 
the guise of being the only hope for the salvation 
and progres of the rest of the world. So dominant 
was this ideology that as far back as 1922, at the 
Hague Conference, a Russian delegate was search- 
ing the streets of the wealthy Dutch city for beg- 
gars and other witnesses of capitalistic decadence. 
The first Russian troops which arrived in the Baltic 
States in the autumn of 1939, were also looking 
for such witnesses of the degeneracy of capitalistic 
democracy. They were shockingly surprised when 
they noticed how much higher was the standard 
of living in “capitalistic Latvia.” 

This observation gradually began to destroy the 
morale of the Red soldiers who started to notice 
that economical and social conditions in the Soviet 
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Union were intolerably miserable when compared 
with the prosperity in the small Baltic republics. 
They realized that they had been misinformed and 
that the tales of famine and oppression of work- 
ers in the Baltic capitalistic republics were lies and 
propaganda. The real danger was that the con- 
tagion of ideas subversive to Moscow began to flow 
to all parts of the USSR through the letters of 
these soldiers. Moscow became alarmed and de- 
cided that something must be done to reduce life 
in the Baltic regions to the same level as in their 
vast and ill-developed country. 

Complaints appeared in the Soviet press that 
the Baltic countries were not fulfilling completely 
the signed treaties and non-aggression pacts and 
that the three small republics had some secret 
understanding among themselves to attack Russia. 

The Lithuanian Government was especially ac- 
cused of kidnaping Russian soldiers, and its lead- 
ers were summoned to Russia for a “consultation.” 
While the Lithuanian Ministers were “consulting” 
in the Moscow Foreign Commissariat, the Soviet 
War Commissar Timushenko held an elaborate re- 
ception for the Latvian War Minister, General 
Berkis, assuring him of the friendship of the Soviet 
Government and of the might of the Red Army. 
On June 10, 1940, in Jelgava, a Soviet Agricultural 
Exhibition was opened and the Soviet Ambassador 
exchanged assurances of friendship with the Lat- 
vian Minister of Agriculture. This was very clever 
of Moscow, for it distracted Latvian attention from 
the storm and clouds that were already overshad- 
owing Lithuania, and disrupted the solidarity of the 
three Baltic republics. 

While the three Baltic republics were attend- 
ing the Congress in Tallin, and Latvia was getting 
ready for the national Song Festival, in Latgale, 
the Kremlin had succeeded in breaking the back- 
bone of the Lithuanian Government and the Red 
Army was permitted to enter Lithuania without 
any limit to its strength. With the Red Army of 
Occupation Commissar Dekanozov arrived in Kau- 
nas to establish a new government. The Lithuanian 
president fled abroad. 

Outwardly, life in Latvia seemed normal and 
many people were giving themselves to stupid 
optimism, believing that Latvia would be spared 
the fate of its sister republic, Lithuania—still trust- 
ing that Soviet Russia would respect its agree- 
ments and not impose its creed on the peaceful 
Latvian people. 

At this juncture, the special and personal emis- 
sary of Stalin, Commissar Vyshinsky, who became 
popular by liquidating old Communistic pioneers, 
unexpectedly arrived in Latvia. He immediately 
demanded to see the President of Latvia to present 
him with the “request” from Stalin that without 
delay permission be granted for the Red Army to 
occupy Latvian territory. Stalin’s “word of honor” 
that this move would not interfere with Latvian 
economical, social and political life was still opera- 
tive, but despite it, Vyshinsky requested also that 
the existing Latvian Government be dismissed and 
that a new government be set up according to Mos- 
cow’s dictate. 
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On June 17 the Latvian papers for the first 
time announced the tragic news that Russia had 
presented an ultimatum demanding military oc- 
cupation and that the Government had given its 
consent. At the same time, the Soviet motorized 
divisions were already closing in on many points 
along the Latvian border. President Ulmanis, over 
the radio, requested the people to be calm and cor- 
rect in their relations with the Red Army, ap- 
parently believing that Stalin’s “word of honor” 
could be trusted. He said: 


It is unavoidable that the events through which 
we are passing are shaking our heretofore peace- 
ful mode of life, but this is a passing thing and 
after a brief period we will be able to continue our 
peaceful life. In this solemn time, I request you to 
show in your thoughts and deeds, the strength of 
Latvian character and soul. My heart is with you 
and I feel that your heart beats in sympathy 
towards me. Let us look forward and believe that 
we shall be enabled to live unmolested. I will re 
main at my post. Stay where you are and do your 


duty. 

While he was speaking these words, practically the 
entire Latvian border-guards under General Bol- 
shtein were wiped out, because the Russian Army 
began its advance before the President made his 
appeal “not to oppose.” 

On June 20, a new Latvian government was 
established in which there still was only one Com- 
munist. On July 5, an election law was announced 
in which the head of the Latvian Government as- 
sured the people that Latvian independence would 
stand and that every pledge of Stalin should be 
trusted. The nation was told that they could nom- 
inate their own candidate and that a closed ballot 
would insure everyone a share in the election. The 
dates for the election were announced as July 14 
and 15. Evidently this was done in a hurry because 
they wanted to include Latvia in the Soviet Union 
before the highest Soviet Congress met in Moscow 
at the end of July. 

The new election law assured the people that any 
one hundred citizens who were entitled to vote 
could propose a list of candidates, and it appeared 
that the election would really be democratic. But 
the next day, after the election law was proclaimed, 
a list of candidates was announced under the name, 
“Worker’s Block.” Home owners and firms were 
instructed immediately to buy Soviet flags and the 
press explained that “a careful observer will find 
that in the ‘Worker’s Block’ the most honest people 
are nominated, representing all groups in the na- 
tion.” Almost every name on this “Worker’s Block” 
was a mystery to the voters—none knew who they 
were or from where they came. Furthermore, the 
Soviet press assured the Latvians that besides the 
“Worker’s Block” no real and serious candidates 
could be nominated, and that others, if nominated, 
would be looked upon as political speculators and 
treated as such. 

Some of the best Latvian national leaders still 
hoped to be able to express their own wishes, and 
basing their action on the newly proclaimed election 
law, made their own list of candidates which was 
organized by the well known Latvian writer, Atis 
Kenins, and the Latvian national hero, General J. 

















Balodis. That the election would be a farce was 
already evident when Mr. Kenins and General 
Balodis were arrested and taken to concentration 
camps. The same fate was shared by all the popu- 
lar nominees, because the nomination had marked 
them as sympathetic with the people. 

The Soviet press claimed that 97.6 per cent of 
all voters in Latvia had participated in the election, 
and that they expressed their willing acceptance 
of the Soviet system. Those who are intimate with 
the real facts know differently. It is impossible to 
say what was the exact number of those who par- 
ticipated in the election, but some Swedish observ- 
ers who were in the country at the time, said that 
only one-tenth of the voting population cast their 
votes for the new Communist commisars. More- 
over, during the election, spies and Red Guards 
were everywhere, ready to arrest and to shoot; 
hence, those who voted under their influence of 
terror supposed that obedience to their demands 
was the best they could do. 

Nearly 40,000 of the Latvian intelligentsia and 
former officials and teachers in schools have been 
arrested and scattered in distant concentration 
camps in Siberia and Northern Tundras since the 
Soviet occupation of Latvia. Latvian church life 
is very hard hit. There were in Latvia approximate- 
ly 1,275,000 Lutherans, 400,000 Roman Catholics, 
160,000 Russian Orthodox Christians, 90,000 Jews 
and 60,000 others of smaller religious faiths. 

No definite news can be had of the ministers ar- 
rested and executed, but there are many who have 
paid with their life for their testimony. Most 
churches are closed, and their pastors once more 
are made scapegoats for all ills. All church prop- 
erty has been confiscated. The beautiful Lutheran 
Cathedral of Riga has been turned into a godless 
museum. The large Salvation Temple is a movie 
house. The beautiful and elaborate Roman Catho- 
lic Seminary has been handed over to a godless 
club. Some congregations are seeking to function, 
paying very heavy taxes for the use of buildings. 

Religious instruction is strictly forbidden. Re- 
ligious leaders and pastors are working in forests 
and lumber yards, and are treated very inhumanly. 
The Soviets have not changed their creed that God 
is a lie invented by the rich to dupe the poor into 
contentment with their yoke and that only cowards 
resort to prayer. Godless campaigns have been 
launched in all Latvian schools and colleges, and 
the teaching of socialistic materialism will spawn 
in Latvia, too, the low morality and degeneracy 
that have been a consequence in Russia of the 
Soviet godless teachings. 

For centuries Latvians have persevered under 
most trying conditions and we may be confident 
that the dark night which hangs over today’s Lat- 
via will be dispersed and that the future holds some 
brighter days for the brave and noble little country 
on the Baltic shores. 

The Latvian spirit is not broken. The beautiful 
Monument of Liberty in Riga is nightly covered 
with fresh flowers as an expression of the people’s 
esteem and affection for those who died for Lat- 
via’s real freedom and independence. 


CONGRESSMEN SUCK 
SOME GRAPES OF WRATH 


GERARD DONNELLY 











YOUR average Congressman loves his job with an 
affection that is probably inordinate. It lifts him to 
high position in his own community. It gives him a 
role on the national stage and a voice in world 
affairs of moment. It opens the way to even bigger 
political prizes. It permits him to serve his country, 
and it pays him ten thousand a year. 

And so no Congressman wants to lose his job, 
either by defeat at the next election or by any 
tragic circumstance which might keep him from 
running again. 

Hence we can all weep with that little group of 
Representatives now helplessly watching their 
hopes for 1942 go glimmering. Heavy, heavy hangs 
over their head. Their sorrow is particularly bitter 
because they can blame no ruthless higher-up for 
their impending doom, no scheming opponent, no 
party finagling, no, not even themselves or unwise 
moments. It is hard for a man to be jerked out of 
his Congressional seat, though that happens to 
many; but it is harder still, and a rarer misfortune, 
to have a seat jerked out from under. Yet that is 
fated for these unfortunate lawmakers. Next year 
they will not even have the chance to stage a come- 
back campaign. 

Their tragedy is created by a recent, strange 
combination of wind, mathematics, popular ecopho- 
bia, and statute law. Yes, wind. It seems that the 
breezes blowing over the Dust Bowl in the thirties 
stripped Kansas and Nebraska not only of their top 
soil but also of a right to a Representative in Con- 
gress. And when the Okies, the Arkies and the 
Buckeyes deserted their farms and headed west, 
they carried away with them three good jobs in the 
lower Chamber. Other footloose Americans shifted 
their homes to other States for other reasons; 
hence these tears. 


To the average citizen, reapportionment—up last 
week for debate in the House and soon to be con- 
sidered by the Senate—means the dreariest set of 
statistics in the whole Washington mumbo-jumbo. 
Yet nearly every apportionment, and there have 
been fifteen to date, is accompanied by howls, 
curses, and even suicides in some States, by joyous 
hosannas in others, and by anxious concern in all. 
Apportionment is never a dull totting up of figures; 
it is a human drama, hot with struggle and oratory 
and packed with pain or laughter. This paper offers 
a few facts which will help the reader to an under- 
standing. 

So, first a reading of the death warrant: if the 
present law on reapportionment is not modified by 
March 8, the States in the left-hand column will 
lose members in the 1943 House of Representa- 
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tives, and the States in the right-hand column will 
gain as indicated: 


LOSSES GAINS 
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Eri 1 

te 236s acwexen 1 








10 States, 10 seats 8 States, 10 seats 


To be sure, there are as many gains as losses. 
But all the losers are human beings, not numbers 
in a column. Pick out any man among them and 
try to cheer him up by pointing, say, to Califor- 
nia, 3. 

Moreover, just as the old Roman punishment of 
decimation was fatal to only one man, while it 
set ten to worrying, so reapportionment is a sore 
threat to hundreds. Take Indiana. The State has 
twelve District Representatives. If it is to lose one 
before the next election, which man will be the 
victim? Every one in the dozen is saying: “It’s sure 
to be me.” Thus is agony multiplied. 

The Constitution of the United States does not 
expressly order an apportionment every ten years. 
It does command a decennial census. But appor- 
tionment is decreed in an entirely distinct clause— 
one that says nothing specific about when or how 
often the shift must be made. To most of us, it is 
plain that a reshuffling of Congressmen after every 
census is assumed or intended by the fundamental 
law, but the point has never been tested in the 
Supreme Court. 

This question threatened to become critical in 
1928, for though eight years had passed since the 
1920 census, Congress had failed, as yet, to re- 
apportion, and meanwhile Messrs. Hoover and 
Smith were doing battle for the Presidency. Since 
each State’s proper quota of electoral votes depends 
upon its number of Representatives, this serious 
question was asked: has Congress failed in a con- 
stitutional duty? If it has, will the electoral college 
be validly chosen? Will its vote for President be 
unconstitutional? 


The statute now controlling Congressional re- 
apportionment was passed in June, 1929, not long 
after the Hoover-Smith battle, and since amended 
to harmonize with the Lame Duck Amendment. 
Its bearing upon the present situation was shown 
in the sixth paragraph of this paper, but may be 
clarified a bit further as follows: 

New apportionment legislation may be enacted 
up to March 8 (the statute allows a 60-day period 
after the official reporting of the new census—this 
year on January 8). If Congress fails to take action 
by that date, then the permanent law of 1929 will 
operate automatically. In that event, the 1943 
House will again consist of 435 members, no more, 
no fewer. The major-fractions method will be ap- 
plied to calculate the changes. The individual States 
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will thus suffer the losses or make the gains re- 
ported above. 

To be sure, the law may be changed. New bills, 
in fact, were calendared for debate on the day this 
paper was written, and the Senate will probably 
consider the subject next week. 


The bill introduced by Mr. Gathings, of Arkansas, 
(H.R. 2665) would leave the House membership at 
435, but it would substitute the equal-proportions 
method of calculation for the major-fractions sys- 
tem now in use. 

Mr. Gathings’ bill, as one reads it, sounds dull, 
innocent and unpartisan. But it will probably result 
in free-for-all party slugging, some eye-gouging, 
and a lot of unashamed yelps of terror in the 
dignified House. 

For if it is enacted, nine States (the first nine 
named in our table above) will each lose a member. 
Arkansas alone will not suffer, and so will keep her 
present quota in the House. Mr. Gathings, it will 
be noted, is a member from Arkansas and a Demo- 
crat; he is frankly fighting to save his home State’s 
strength and a party colleague’s job. Meanwhile 
seven States would gain nine seats, including three 
for California. Only Michigan would fail to gain. 

Any old and cynical observer will see here the 
makings of a political rumpus. The donkey will 
support Mr. Gathings in order to protect a Bear 
State Democrat; the Elephant will try to kill the 
bill in order that the permanent statute will operate 
and thus give a new job to a Wolverine Republican. 


Another plan, embodied in a bill by Mr. Rankin, 
of Mississippi, (H.R. 1619) is a humane and merci- 
ful measure, but so provocative of public wrath 
that Congress will hardly dare to discuss it. Mr. 
Rankin is saddened by the fact that so many of his 
pleasant companions are about to lose their seats, 
and he has contrived a scheme to retain them all, 
or nearly all, in the high service of their country 
and on the pay roll of the Treasury. 

His bill proposes an increase in House member- 
ship from its present 435 to a total of 450. By this 
means eight of the now doomed statesmen could 
hold on to their jobs, and the only ones to die the 
death would be a gentleman from Kansas and an- 
other from Oklahoma. 

Mr. Rankin will not admit that the present House 
is already too big and unwieldy, and he scoffs at 
all who wish to reduce it to 300. He minimizes the 
expense of fifteen new members, and he insists that 
his proposal means better democracy, a closer ap- 
proach to real representative government, a more 
intimate contact with constituents. 

Let it be said to his credit, moreover, that he 
shrinks from the suggestion made (maybe iron- 
ically) by California’s Gearhart. The latter mem- 
ber thinks—at least he says—that it would be 
charitable and brotherly to save the lonely Kansan 
and the friendless Oklahoman. But in order to do 
this, the House would be forced to add no fewer 
than 42 members, with a total of 477. 

That, even to big-hearted Mr. Rankin, is just too 
many Congressmen. 

















RUTHERFORD IN A PALACE, 
HIS WITNESSES IN THE SLUMS 


H. C. MCGINNIS 














“JUDGE” RUTHERFORD and the Jehovah’s wit- 
nesses intend to replace all existing governments by 
a world theocracy. When those familiar with the 
“Judge’s” shenanigans up to this point consult their 
dictionaries to get a precise meaning of that word 
“theocracy,” they cannot repress a broad grin, for 
it appears the “Judge” is about to be hoisted high 
into the air by his own petard. Webster says: 
“Theocracy—Government of a state by the imme- 
diate direction of God; hence the exercise of politi- 
cal authority by priests as representing the Deity.” 
Anyone familiar with the “Judge’s” voluminous 
writings knows well the only thing this prophet 
hates worse than a priest is two or more priests. 

His Honor circumvents this point very nicely. 
Although Jehovah’s witnesess have no priests or 
clergymen of any sort, the “Judge” expects to im- 
port some—ones untainted by the present filth of 
the world. For this purpose he proposes to bring 
back to earth Abel, Noe, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
David, Barak and several others, who will rule the 
world as “Princes.” 

Evidently the arrangement is all cut and dried, 
for, quite recently, the “Judge” caused a magnifi- 
cent $75,000 Spanish home—“Beth-Sarim”—to be 
erected at San Diego, California, for the earthly 
residence of the “Princes,” whom, right then, he 
expected any minute. 

However, there has been some inexplicable, tem- 
porary change in the scheduled arrival of the 
“Princes”; so, with becoming reluctance, the 
“Judge” and Mrs. Rutherford occupy the palace to 
keep the mice and bats from taking over. The selec- 
tion of California as the seat of this new world 
government is a deep consolation to patriotic 
Americans who had feared greatly the new capital 
might be Jerusalem or possibly the Garden of 
Eden; but now that the healthfulness of Califor- 
nia’s climate for a man over seventy has been ac- 
corded Divine Recognition through Rutherford, 
we Americans are nearly beside ourselves with 
pride. 

To get a true picture of how Rutherford’s pro- 
posed theocracy will work, one must delve deeply 
into the abstractions of Marx. Space prevents a 
detailed picture of the workings of this more abun- 
dant life, and the “Judge” is far from explicit; but 
after poring over many volumes of repetitions and 
contradictions in which the author shows a per- 
fectly sublime ignorance of a comparative study of 
world history, one gets the vague impression of 


what it is all about. Of course one can be most posi- 
tive about one thing: all existing governments will 
have ceased to exist, together with all organized 
trade, commerce and industry. 

One also learns: “Such a desirable condition of 
righteousness, peace and happiness could never 
have been enjoyed under a monarchy, aristocracy, 
democracy, Communism, socialism, or sovietism, or 
any like form of government.” In reading the fail- 
ures of these forms of government, one runs across 
one of those countless instances where Rutherford 
flatly contradicts himself and this particular eon- 
tradiction is mentioned only because it renders use- 
less so many of his books in their entirety, and so 
many of his preachments in nearly all his other 
books and utterances. 

In explaining the failure of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, he says: “Out of the World War was born 
the Soviet Government of Russia. Peoples of that 
nation had long suffered under a monarchy that 
bordered closely upon a tyranny.” Imagine! This 
from the man who has used literally barrels of 
printer’s ink to convince the world the Soviet and 
its Communist ideology was 2 creation born of the 
Vatican and nurtured by the Jesuits! 

With all the existing governments wiped out, 
with all trade, commerce and industry abolished, 
with all churches and orphanages razed to the 
ground, and with all priests, clergymen and rabbis 
groaning and writhing in lakes of flaming brim- 
stone, Rutherford’s great theocratic government 
under the “Princes” will come into existence. In 
case the “Princes” do not arrive, it is to be pre- 
sumed Rutherford will be forced to run the world 
alone and, with this in mind, it becomes easier to 
understand the “Judge’s” anxiety to have Arma- 
geddon take place as soon as possible. For, despite 
his slogan that “millions now living shall never 
die,” the “Judge,” now over seventy, has been 
forced to spend much of his time during the past 
few years in a sanitarium. 

Under Rutherford’s proposed theocratic govern- 
ment, a higher standard of living than now possible 
to human imagination will exist. The Prophet does 
not go too deeply into his explanations along this 
line, probably feeling that a picture of the labor 
necessary to give everybody everything is not too 
compatible with his oft-painted picture of his sub- 

under their fig trees and vines. One 
wonders how, with the world’s industrial organiza- 
tion blown to smithereens, all these things are to 
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be manufactured and transported and one cannot 

help questioning how steel can be produced without 

sweat. However, there will be no coal mining, for 
the power of the ocean waves will operate the great 
machines that have been invented and others that 
will be invented and will produce the electricity that 
will light all the homes, provide the heat for fuel in 
all the homes .. . that will be one of the great bene- 
fits to the people. 

All this does not seem to fit in with the nomadic 
life one might reasonably expect with the destruc- 
tion of civilization as we know it. Neither does sit- 
ting under a fig tree—just sitting—fit in too well 
with a picture of the herculean labors required to 
put one of Rutherford’s gigantic power lines over 
the Andes or across the Sahara. 

A huge organization is necessary to Rutherford’s 
plan to create this projected world paradise. In 
Brooklyn, the witnesses own a modern printing 
plant of eight stories. The bindery can turn out 
20,000 bound books and 150,000 pamphlets daily. 
The printing plant turns out millions of books year- 
ly, written in more than eighty languages. An as- 
sembly plant making phonographs and sound equip- 
ment for cars and trucks turned out, in 1939, 10,000 
phonographs which sold for $10 each. Another de- 
partment turns out about 150,000 phonograph rec- 
ords annually which sell for seventy cents each. 
The magnitude of their operations can be judged 
from the fact that several of their books have sold 
2,500,000 copies each, and one put out in 1939 sold 
1,000,000 during its first three months. First print- 
ings of pamphlets often run 5,000,000 copies, occa- 
sionally 10,000,000. 

Next to the plant is a seven-story apartment 
house, also owned by the witnesses. Here the 
plant’s workers reside under the arrangement 
which, according to the “Judge’s’” own statement, 
gives them $10 a month, food and housing for turn- 
ing out this tremendous volume of work. Much of 
the food furnished is produced on witness-owned 
farms which presumably work under similar Uto- 
pian arrangements. 

If, perchance, these witness-workers tell them- 
selves they are doing a labor of love to spread their 
gospel, they are sadly misleading themselves, for 
commercial publishers say they can turn out Ruth- 
erford’s twenty-five-cent books in his quantities for 
eleven cents and still make their normal profit. If 
these publishers, paying union-scale wages, would 
be satisfied to retail the books at eleven cents, 
Rutherford, with his $10-and-“eats” system, should 
be able to make a still larger percentage of the 
eleven cents. In addition, he gets fourteen cents out 
of every quarter, which should be pure, rich gravy. 
Publishers further claim they can turn out Ruther- 
ford’s five-cent pamphlets for two cents, maintain 
union wages and still make the customary profit. 
Despite all this and the tremendous volume of busi- 
ness he does, the “Judge” insists he operates at a 
loss, the deficits being made up by voluntary con- 
tributions from the faithful. Can any sane person 
explain why the “Judge” should want business de- 
stroyed when he is such a devotee of it himself? 

It is impossible to see how the witnesses’ opera- 
tion really works out, for no financial statement is 
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ever available. In fact, it is impossible to obtain 
an Official statement of numerical strength, the 
“Judge” claiming a Biblical injunction against 
membership rolls. 

Evidently, the witnesses are due, should Ruther- 
ford’s theocracy ever come to pass, to taste the 
bitter disillusionment of the equally misled Com- 
munist rank and filers when the Russian Soviets 
were established. The Reds expected much and re- 
ceived nothing but starvation and slavery. There 
is plainly much difference between the American 
worker’s union wage-scale and the “Judge’s” ideas 
of social justice with their $10 and “found.” 

In what lies the danger of this movement? Cer- 
there are about forty branches and factories scat- 
tered over the world. A few of these branches may 
now be inactive, due to location in occupied coun- 
tries; but usually their wheels are whirring with 
the ceaseless activity of the Brooklyn home office. 
No matter whether you are Chinese, Siamese or 
Burmese, a Jehovah’s witness branch office is not 
too far away, its shipping room busy in sending out 
this subversive doctrine. 

Wherein lies the danger of this movement? Cer- 
tainly not in their theology, for it is doubtful if 
even the “Judge” believes his own preachments. 
He could not possibly be sane and believe what he 
says, although it is entirely within the realms of 
psychological possibility that he continued the Rus- 
sell movement as the racket it was and later be- 
came self-mesmerized by his own pronouncements. 
There is a name for that malady which causes cer- 
tain unfortunates to suffer delusions of grandeur 
and makes them want to out-Napoleon Napoleon or 
to play God. But the “Judge’s’” business transac- 
tions seem too practical for a sick brain. The more 
one studies Rutherford’s activities, the more he is 
convinced that the “Judge,” for reasons perhaps 
best known to himself, loves to mystify the minds 
of those far down in the mental scale and to be 
canonized by their owners. 

The greatest danger lies not in the “Judge” but 
in his followers. One can judge their mentality from 
the report that a microphone rests before the 
“Judge” when he eats in the community dining 
room at the Brooklyn plant, so that his worshipful 
followers can feel most delightful sensations wrig- 
gle up and down their spines as they hear their 
adored master’s ethereal voice say: “Another cup 
of coffee, please.’”’ Ignorant, superstitious, intoler- 
ant, fanatical, well organized and world-wide, they 
form a dangerous organization in the hands of an- 
other Stalin. 

Just as Rutherford seized Russell’s organization 
upon his death and changed it from an annoying 
racket to a potent menace, just so may some of the 
“Judge’s” present subordinates be now waiting with 
vulture eyes to take over when the chief passes on. 
This new master may lean more to politics and 
economics than to theology and with the proposed 
theocracy so closely paralleling Communism, there 
is no telling what may take place, especially when 
the $10-a-month bed and boarders feel most posi- 
tively that the command of their chief is the voice 
of God. 

















TOMMY HAD A HAPPY DAY 
TILL CATHERINE SPOILED IT 


JOHN A. TOOMEY 











AT ten minutes to six o’clock on a cold January 
morning, an alarm clock began setting up a clangor 
in the third-floor back room of the Fields’ home. 
Tommy Fields, aged eight, opened his eyes, shud- 
dered. The evening before he had purposely placed 
the clock far from his reach. Had the alarm been 
near, Tommy, still half asleep, might have shut it 
off, stayed under the warm blankets and missed 
the great adventure. But he had to stop that 
noise. He leaped from the bed, put an end to the 
ringing. Though the room was very dark, he dared 
not turn on a light. Locating his clothes with con- 
siderable difficulty, he got into everything but his 
shoes, and carrying these in his hand, opened the 
door, moved cautiously, stealthily into the black 
corridor. 

Suddenly, a problem gave him pause. Where was 
he to wash, where comb his hair? That would be 
necessary for what lay before him. And then in 
another flash came the solution. The kitchen sink, 
of course. No one would hear him there. He tiptoed 
down the stairs, fearful each instant that some 
member or members of his family would awake 
and cry out: “Tommy Fields, where are you sneak- 
ing to at this hour? Go back to bed at once.” No 
one stirred, however. He reached the ground floor, 
put on his shoes, moved to the kitchen sink where 
he executed a few brief gestures which in his 
judgment constituted adequate ablutions under the 
circumstances. 

The thick, silent darkness of the kitchen began 
to shake his determination a bit. After he had put 
on his overcoat, cap, rubbers, and opened the front 
door, the sight of the black, tomb-like street out- 
side set up a powerful temptation in him to call the 
whole thing off. He was just a tiny fellow, and the 
affair was beginning to look too formidable for him. 

Unfortunately, it was not so simple as that. He 
was very deeply involved. He was the only third- 
grade boy ever to be selected. It was an unusual 
honor, and he had been the subject of acclaim from 
the entire third grade. In view of his eager accept- 
ance of the distinction, no excuses would be ac- 
cepted. There would be ugly whispers, his prestige 
would—Tommy closed the door quietly, stepped 
out into the empty, snow-covered street, and ran 
the first two blocks so fast that his breath gave 
out. And then, after he had slowed down to a walk, 
help came for Tommy. A flock of huge trucks rum- 
bled noisily by. The street did not seem quite so 


empty. 


As his assurance returned in one direction, it 
commenced to evaporete in another. The honor had 
come to him unexpectedly, leaving him little time 
to prepare. Of course, the experienced, eleven-year- 
old veteran, George Murphy, would be there to 
attend to the most important functions, but, he 
Tommy, would have to execute some things alone. 
The nearer the spires of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion Church approached, the foggier became Tom- 
my’s notions concerning the complex duties ex- 
pected of him. 

Everything is relative. General Weygand on his 
way from Syria to take command of the French 
Army could not have felt greater trepidation or a 
heavier sense of responsibility than eight-year-old 
Tommy Fields felt as he climbed the iron steps 
before the sacristy door to serve his first Mass. 
And, as was the case with General Weygand, things 
immediately began blowing up in Tommy’s face. 
The cassocks, surplices were all too large for him. 
Charley Rooney, the sexton, cracked out sharply: 
“Say you, stop messing up that closet and put some- 
thing on.” 

Father Foley, the pastor, came in and began to 
vest, unassisted by Tommy. A horrible thought 
had overwhelmed the boy. George Murphy, where 
was George Murphy? What if he—a cold sweat ap- 
peared on the lad’s forehead. As the hands of the 
clock moved to 6.29 without producing Murphy, 
Tommy looked frantically about him for means of 
escape. He would have fled, cassock, surplice and 
all, had not Father Foley and Charley Rooney stood 
between him and the door. At 6.30, Father Foley 
put on his biretta, bowed to the Cross, moved 
toward the sanctuary, preceded by one of the most 
frightened little altar boys ever to emerge in the 
long history of the Church. 

Father Foley was almost stone deaf, and did 
not hear the responses which Tommy was deliver- 
ing at the foot of the altar. The fact that his func- 
tioning at this session appeared to be acceptable, 
restored some of Tommy’s courage. He did not 
know that Father Foley was deaf. Somehow or 
other, he managed to change the book without be- 
ing thrown by his trailing cassock, somehow he 
passed through the cruet crisis and others. With 
regard to the bell, Tommy worked on the principle 
that it would be better to ring it when in doubt. 
Since he had numerous doubts, the bell, a large, 
three-decker affair, boomed so frequently and set 
up so many continuing echoes throughout the huge 
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church that it affected the nerves of the wor- 
shippers. 

At the end, as Tommy walked before Father 
Foley into the sacristy, he was uncertain whether 
he merited reward or punishment. The latter 
seemed indicated when Charley Rooney took him 
aside and said: “What you training for—a fire- 
man?” 

“No, sir,” replied Tommy. 

“Well, then, what were you banging away at the 
bell that way for? I thought there were fire en- 
gines out there? Maybe you don’t know it, but 
that’s the only big bell we got.” 

Tommy’s chagrin was almost immediately con- 
verted into joy, however, when Father Foley put 
a hand on his head and said: 

“IT suspect, sonny, this is your first time. You 
did very well considering it was your first attempt.” 
And then, as Tommy was speechless with ecstasy, 
Father Foley continued: “You know, sonny, there’s 
a saying that a priest can ask anything of God the 
day he says his first Mass. So, maybe, that holds 
good for little servers, too. I wouldn’t be surprised 
if God would give anything a little boy asks on 
the day he serves his first Mass. So, you ask God 
for what you want most.” 

“Yes, Father, I will.” Tommy felt like someone 
just reprieved from the electric chair and asked 
to run for President. 

As though it were an afterthought, Father Foley 
added: “Maybe, He won’t give it to you right away, 
but I’m sure He will sooner or later.” 

Tommy walked on clouds to his home. As he 
stepped inside, his sister, Carrie, cried out: “Ma- 
ma, here’s Tommy.” Mrs. Fields rushed in from 
the rear: “Tommy, where have you been? You’ve 
had me worried sick.” 

Proudly, Tommy answered: “I just served my 
first Mass, mother.” 

Mrs. Fields slipped to her knees in front of him, 
put her arms around his neck: “Why didn’t you 
tell me?” 

Tommy hung his head: “I was afraid you 
wouldn't let me go out so early. It was pretty dark 
in the street.” 

She kissed him. There were tears in her eyes: 
“My little boy. Why, I would have gone with you. 
How did you do?” 

“Father Foley said I did pretty well, consider- 
ing it was my first time.” Tommy did not men- 
tion the sexton’s reference to fire engines. She led 
him into the dining room. “Papa, Tommy has just 
served Mass for the first time.” Papa, who was 
gulping down his breakfast in a hurry, patted Tom- 
my’s head: “Fine work, son.” Catherine, Philip, 
Richard, Henrietta had not yet come down. Carrie, 
and George were at the table but showed no per- 
ceptible emotion at the news. It was as though 
friends had exclaimed to Napoleon after Auster- 
litz: “Not bad, not bad at all.” 

On his way to school, Tommy, after considerable 
wavering, decided what he would ask of God. The 
wavering was occasioned by his intense desire for 
a bicycle. But he swept aside this alluring pros- 
pect, and placed before God his request for some- 
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thing else. This request, he figured, would put an 
abrupt end to the greatest worry of his father and 
mother. During the day, nothing could diminish 
Tommy’s exaltation, produced partly by Father 
Foley’s words and partly by his renunciation of 
the bicycle. Not even when Sister Saint Pierre re- 
vealed that the appointment as Mass server had 
been intended for a boy named Shields in the fourth 
grade and had come to Tommy in error; not even 
when Harry Rooney, Charley’s son, yelled: “Here 
comes the fireman,” upon Tommy’s appearance in 
the school yard: not even when these terrible 
blows fell was Tommy’s high-soaring exaltation 
blasted. 

At dinner that night, Tommy’s eyes constantly 
sought his twenty-year-old sister, Catherine. He 
would have to face her alone, and wanted to ascer- 
tain if she was in good humor. Later, after Papa 
and Mama Shields had departed for the Knights of 
Columbus party, Tommy waited for a chance to 
see Catherine alone. It did not come until after 
nine o’clock, when Catherine was reading a book, 
with no one else in the sitting room. A diminutive 
figure stood beside her. 

“Well, Tommy?” Catherine lowered the book. 

“Catherine, will you please stop keeping com- 
pany with Mr. Dunlop. He’s not a Catholic and 
Mother says he won’t ever be converted, and it’s 
worrying father and mother something awful. I’ve 
heard them talking about it often.” 

Catherine’s book dropped to the floor. Her face 
flushed, she leaned over angrily toward him: “Who 
told you to say this?” 

“Nobody,” Tommy responded. “I served my first 
Mass today, and Father Foley said God would do 
anything a little boy asked the day he serves his 
first Mass. So I asked God to make you stop keep- 
ing company with Mr. Dunlop.” s 

Catherine leaped from the chair, took Tommy’s 
arm and led him out to the corridor: “You run 
upstairs to bed, and mind your own business.” 

Tommy felt sunk. It would be too much to say 
his faith was shaken, but he was terribly mixed 
up. After placing his request before God, he had 
thought his talk with Catherine would be more 
or less routine. He had rather expected her to say: 
“All right, Tommy, I'll call Mr. Dunlop up right 
away and tell him I won’t see him any more.” In- 
stead of that, look what happened. For a split 
second, Tommy regretted he hadn’t settled for a 
bicycle. 

And then, suddenly, his drooping spirits began 
once more to soar. He was kneeling beside his little 
bed, saying his prayers, when an electrifying 
thought coursed through his mind. Father Foley 
had said: “Maybe, God won’t give it to you right 
away, but I’m sure He will sooner or later.” Tom- 
my had forgotten about this sentence. That was 
it! That was it! God was going to give it later. This 
thing wasn’t as simple as sending a bicycle; God 
was busy, and this thing would take time. And 
maybe God had already begun to work on it. A 
smile played on Tommy’s features as his head 
touched the pillow and sleep put an end to the 
most stirring day of his entire eight years. 
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EVERY year at Christmas, a recondite Biblical 
science is given a chance to speak—and is not 
heard. Textual criticism is a branch little known 
to the run of men—which accounts for the opinion 
that “peace to men of good will” is the Catholic 
version of the Angels’ hymn and “good will toward 
men” is the Protestant version. Both are genuinely 
Catholic versions! Were the second form not gen- 
uinely Catholic, what might not be said of the very 
Catholic Bishop of British Honduras? When Bishop 
Rice was the Jesuit Rector of Bagdad College, his 
Christmas card read: “Glory to God in the highest, 
peace on earth, and good will toward men.” It read 
thus in Syriac—which probably saved his numer- 
ous friends from suspecting a lapse into heterodoxy. 

The history of the family tree of each of these 
forms indicates how the difference arose and which 
is the original reading. Let us begin with the so- 
called Protestant form. It is found in the King 
James or Authorized Version which was translated 
from available Greek texts about 1600. What bet- 
ter could the translators do than go to the Greek 
Church for an original? The Greeks gave them the 
Gospel copies which had been used for a millennium 
in the East. And what, thought the Protestant Eng- 
lishmen, if these copies differed in a thousand 
minor details from the Roman (in those days 
Romish) Vulgate! So much the worse for the Ro- 
mans. In Saint Luke ii, 14, King James’ men read: 
“Good will toward men.” 

Since 1600, history has taught much concerning 
the Greek text which the Englishmen borrowed. 
It is a Gospel form which spread out from the pop- 
ular and influential Catholic center of Antioch. 
There about the year 400 (the age of the golden- 
tongued Chrysostom) a book appeared called the 
Apostolic Constitutions; in it was a Hymn for 
Dawn, composed by an unknown poet who took 
his inspiration from the Angels’ Hymn. He changed 
the form somewhat as poets may, making the 
two-fold form (Glory to God in heaven: peace 
to men of good will on earth) into a tripartite 
climax (or bathos) which ran: “Glory to God: peace 
on earth: good will toward men.” This Hymn of 
Dawn was liked; it passed into men’s memories; it 
came into the Church liturgy; and it came into the 
heads of copyists of the Gospels so that it extruded 
the original. Eventually, as new copies replaced 
worn-out ones, the original disappeared; the Greek 
texts and other Eastern translations made after the 
fifth century wrote the Angels’ Hymn in the words 
of the Hymn for Dawn. If you wish to test how 
easily this can be done, try to copy the Our Father 
as it is given us in the version of Saint Matthew 
(vi, 9-13.) 


But is not all this an assumption that the original 
copy of Saint Luke has the hymn in the form of our 
Catholic version? Let us turn to history. Before the 
Hymn for Dawn was composed, Pope Damasus 
bade a Saint and linguist, Jerome of Bethlehem, to 
make for the Latin West a translation of the Gos- 
pels which would replace the widely varying trans- 
lations in use in the different churches. As Saint 
Augustine said, almost anyone with a smattering 
of Greek put his hand to translating the Greek 
originals—and was able to have his efforts adopted 
for the reading of the Gospels in some local church. 
These copies agreed in substantials; they differed 
widely in details—much as an Englished passage 
of a Gospel pericope would appear if it were done 
by a thousand schoolboys: they would all give us 
much the same message in their translation, but 
spelling and grammar would differ widely. 

When Saint Jerome finished his revision of the 
Gospels (about 385), he wrote to Pope Damasus, 
and after some cutting remarks about the dour 
welcome which his Latin version would receive, he 
said in his own defense that he had gone to the old- 
est and best Greek originals—old, note, about 385, 
and best, in the opinion of the best Biblical scholar 
of the day. Our oldest and most venerable codex— 
and among the best—the Vaticanus, is dated about 
360; it was creaking like a pair of new shoes when 
Jerome was making his revision out of old Greek 
manuscripts. 

Saint Jerome rendered the Angels’ Hymn in the 
form we have it: “peace to men of good will.” This 
translation results in the expected parallelism of 
Semitic poetry: “Glory to God in the highest: peace 
to men of good will on earth.” This form was sup- 
ported only by the authority of Saint Jerome until 
after the middle of the nineteenth century—an 
authority which, we can understand, did not im- 
press the Greek scholars of the court of King 
James. But from 1860 on, supporting sources for 
the rightness of Jerome’s rendition began to be dis- 
covered. Copies of the Gospels which were older 
than those known in the days of the English Prot- 
estant translators were recovered. Versions in East- 
ern languages, which were made from the Greek 
before the Hymn for Dawn began to have its effect 
on the copyists, were found, and these agreed with 
Jerome. Writers of the very early times were dis- 
covered to have used the Lucan text in the way 
which Jerome rendered it. Among textual critics 
now—Catholic and non-Catholic—there is no doubt 
about the fact that Jerome’s form agrees with the 
original Greek in which the Evangelists wrote the 
Gospels. 

From this history we can see that the so-called 
Protestant form, “good will toward men,” is a very 
old Catholic form—Catholic for about a millennium 
and a half, and officially Catholic in the Gospel 
texts of several Eastern Churches. Saint Jerome’s 
form “peace to men of good will” is Catholic also— 
but more; it is Lucan too—that is, it is what Saint 
Luke reported as the words of the Angels. But how 
did Saint Luke learn what they sang? From Our 
Lady! Our form is Catholic, Lucan—and thanks be 
to God, Marian! 
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THE PRIVATE SCHOOL 


WHAT President McConaughy, of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, told a convention of representatives of pri- 
vate schools, in an address in New York last week, 
has long been a subject of discussion among edu- 
cators. Unfortunately, it is also a topic which has 
been discussed by politicians as well. These wish to 
put all education under the control of the Federal 
Government, and if the theory of government now 
established at Washington remains dominant, they 
will probably succeed in establishing that control. 
It is quite possible, thinks Dr. McConaughy, that 
by 1951, the Federal Government may take over 
all educational institutions. 

As Dr. McConaughy observed, the “dual system 
of education,” embracing private and public schools 
of all grades, has been blotted out by the totali- 
tarian governments. Totalitarianism is incompatible 
with any force that can influence man’s mind, 
whether that force be a church or a school. Every 
agency must be wholly controlled by the Govern- 
ment, and no independent action can possibly be 
permitted. Hitler, Stalin and the tyrants in Mexico 
attacked the Catholic Church, not because they 
hate the teaching of the Church, as such, but be- 
cause as long as that teaching can be promulgated, 
no totalitarian government is safe. The Church 
which contends that man has rights which no state 
can destroy, is necessarily the enemy of totalitar- 
ianism. Hence not only the Church, but her schools 
of every grade, must be banned. Here there can be 
no compromise. 

In the United States, the point of attack is not 
religion, but education, although, with a wider ac- 
ceptance of totalitarianism, religion also will be 
ranked as an enemy. With us the theory is that a 
selected body of master-minds at Washington can 
foster education better than the people of the re- 
spective States who at present support the dual 
form of education, free from control by Congress. 
Since the affirmation by the Supreme Court of the 
Hamiltonian range of the powers of Congress, the 
theory can no longer be opposed on constitutional 
grounds. As President Roosevelt pointed out a 
number of years ago, there is nothing in history or 
in human experience to sustain the master-mind 
theory. Its widespread acceptance in this country 
today must be regarded as a most dangerous form 
of public delirium. 

Dr. McConaughy suggests that the best way to 
meet the movement which would put education un- 
der the control of Congress is to improve the pri- 
vate schools. It is assuredly the duty of every edu- 
cational institution to strive to improve its methods, 
but we fear that mere improvement will not prove 
a sufficient defense. Congress will be no less ready 
to absorb an institution of high standing, for what 
this movement proposes is not, primarily, to im- 
prove the schools, but to absorb them. Should the 
movement continue to grow, the future of the pri- 
vate school is not bright, for it is by no means cer- 
tain that the Supreme Court would reaffirm its 
decision in the Oregon school-law case. 
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EDIT 


LENT 


DO we consider Lent merely a period of weeks 
preceding Easter Day, a period that can become 
slightly annoying? The more it annoys us, the bet- 
ter for our souls, for the peak of annoyance may 
remind us of the eternal truth that only they who 
bear the Cross shall enter into the Kingdom of 
God. It is true that many are unable to observe the 
Lenten laws of fasting and abstinence in their in- 
tegrity, but that inability does not mean that we 
need do nothing during Lent to foster in our lives 
a penitential spirit. For we have all sinned, and 
unless we do penance, we shall all perish. 


OUR COOPERA 


WHAT influence does the Soviet Government 
possess that is “always on hand at Washington 
to safeguard the murderous Russian Bear?” 
That is the question addressed to the Hearst 
papers by Thomas Joseph Wren, of Chicago. It 
is a question that many have been thinking 
about for months. It has been asked insistently 
since the time when the President began to 
attack Germany and Italy, and the Secretary of 
State began to resume “conversations” with 
the Soviet Ambassador. 

The difference between Stalin and Hitler is 
not great. It is probably that which exists be- 
tween the First and Second Murderer, with the 
precedence going to Stalin as to one who has 
been exercising his trade for the longer period. 
But if we anathematize Hitler as a world men- 
ace to peace, we cannot with any consistency 
find a blessing for Stalin. Yet, “while all guns 
are turned on Germany and Italy,” writes Mr. 
Wren, opposition to “the Russian Communistic 
program has been soft-pedaled.” 

The Dies Committee went on smoothly, and 
even with applause, as long as it exposed Nazi 
machinations in this country. The storm broke 
when it began to uncover the Communists. The 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt lost no oppor- 
tunity of belittling the Committee and its work, 
and when Mr. Dies stated that hundreds of 
Communists, many of them active Soviet 
agents, held Government positions in Washing- 
ton, the President characterized the statement 
as “contemptible.” 

Not until a number of associations at work 
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WAR AIMS 


WAR aims are still very indefinite, but it is fairly 
clear that we are soon to aid Great Britain as the 
outstanding proponent of democracy. Great Britain 
may be that, but what are Great Britain’s aims? 
Messrs. Bevin and Laski have presented interesting 
forecasts of the government which will prevail in 
Great Britain after the war, and they appear to be 
quite compatible with Socialistic, not to say Com- 
munistic, ideals. If Great Britain wishes that form 
of government, her choice is none of our business. 
But is it our business to aid her by food and muni- 
tions to establish it? 


ERAN WITH STALIN 


in this country were shown to be “Leftist,” did 
dozens of high Government officials, including 
several members of the Cabinet and a number 
of bureau heads, withdraw from membership. 
For seven years, the happy hunting-ground of 
every “Left-wing” group in this country has 
been Washington. Even if the country did not 
know it, these groups were well aware that in 
the capital they would receive a warm welcome, 
and an unequalled opportunity to carry on their 
subversive work. High officials, and Mrs. Roose- 
velt, allowed their names to be used by Com- 
munist groups which were actively supporting 
the murderers of Bishops, priests and nuns in 
Spain, and in some cases actively cooperated 
with them. Other associations in the same city 
worked to foment trouble among the labor 
unions as a means of inseminating Communis- 
tic doctrines, and of strengthening the Govern- 
ment which desolated Finland and Poland. 

The question put by Mr. Wren cannot be 
brushed aside. No American approves, or can 
approve, Nazism or Fascism. He will even hold 
his peace when the Administration attacks Ger- 
many and Italy, countries with which we are 
still, technically at least, at peace. But he will 
wish to know why this Government, so hot 
against Hitler and Mussolini, seems to appre- 
hend no peril from Stalin at work in the United 
States, and why, in the words of Paul Mallon, 
it has adopted “a policy of mild helpfulness to 
the relentless liquidators of the Kremlin.” Is 
Soviet Russia one of the democracies which we 
must defend? 


CATHOLIC EMPLOYERS 


FIFTY years have passed since Leo XIII wrote his 
wonderful Encyclicai On the Condition of the 
Working Classes. Those among us whose youth 
was captured by the glory of that Encyclical can 
remember that many of our elders failed to under- 
stand its real purpose. In the early years of the 
century, it was used chiefly as a convenient stick 
to lay across the backs of Socialists, and often the 
stick was laid lustily on the wrong backs. 

That the document was primarily an indictment 
of offending capitalism, and a defense of the work- 
er, was a thought that never disturbed the con- 
sciousness of some Catholic apologists of those 
days. It contained a condemnation of Socialism, and 
that was enough for them. They completely missed 
the Pontiff’s championship of the right of wage- 
earners to organize, of their right to a living wage, 
and their right, based upon the truth that man is 
made to the likeness and image of God, to be 
treated as human beings, and not as mere machines. 

Understanding of the Encyclical has undoubtedly 
grown during the last score of years. Workers now 
recognize the value of the weapon which the Pon- 
tiff put in their hands. But some Catholic em- 
ployers apparently have never heard of the En- 
cyclical. 

Perhaps it would be excessive to write that 
Catholics, as employers, give us the outstanding 
example of what unchecked capitalism can do to 
bring misery into the world. But it is not excessive 
to observe that the Catholic employer, precisely 
because he is a Catholic, is bound to do all in his 
power to bring his conduct into line with the doc- 
trines proposed by Leo XIII and, ten years ago, by 
Pius XI. The approach of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Leonine Encyclical makes the expression of 
this law of conduct particularly appropriate. 

Appropriate, too, is the advice given employers 
by Mr. Daniel R. Foley, of Detroit, who in a recent 
radio address asked them to examine their con- 
sciences, and to help them, submitted three points 
for reflection. As published in the Michigan Labor 
Leader, they are: “First, have I, by act or omis- 
sion, led workingmen to lose faith in God? Second, 
have I failed to recognize the worker’s rights, espe- 
cially the right to organize, to collective bargain- 
ing, and to a living wage, as outlined by the Popes? 
Third, have I made light of the Papal Encyclicals, 
or the Bishops’ programs, as being too ‘idealistic’ 
for the demands of ‘business’?” 

If we might venture a criticism of this admirable 
examination of conscience, it would be that the last 
point might more properly be put first. For it is 
certain that the teachings of the Popes will never 
be fairly considered, as long as the Encyclicals are 
held to be good enough as pious exhortations, but 
impracticable in the reforms they demand. In fact, 
this adverse opinion is itself proof that the Papal 
teachings have never been read and studied. Catho- 
lic employers do not, as a rule, deliberately reject 
these teachings. They simply follow a policy at 
variance with teachings which they have never ex- 
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amined. They are dimly, and often uncomfortably, 
aware that they have one conscience for busi- 
ness and another for their private lives, but they 
find an excuse for this dichotomy in the abomin- 
able philosophy that “business is business.” 

What they need is a jolt that will jar them out of 
this utterly untenable position. How this jolt is to 
be applied is the problem before us. Much is being 
done to advertise the teachings of the Encyclicals, 
and to show the remedy which they provide for 
industrial evils, by conferences of labor and business 
leaders, by the Catholic Labor Schools now operat- 
ing with splendid success in many American cities, 
and the cooperation of the Catholic press in this 
campaign for enlightenment and reform. We may 
further count upon our Catholic schools and col- 
leges to give the world a generation that is thor- 
oughly instructed in the social teachings of the 
Papal Encyclicals. 

It is admitted that this stirring activity will not 
at once convert all offending Catholic employers. 
But it will reach some of them, and in that degree 
lessen the scandal created by Catholics who as em- 
ployers set Catholic principles at naught. As for the 
others, we must await the day when the cockle is 
baled for the burning. 


STARVING DEMOCRACIES 


FROM an item in the Louisville Courier Journal, 
which seems to be a mouthpiece for British inter- 
ests, we observe that the ladies and gentlemen who 
succeeded in making this country Great Britain’s 
arsenal, have taken up another scheme. They want 
to make the United States Great Britain’s larder. 
It is all part of the accepted policy of “we must 
defend democracy in every part of the world.” 

We are not quite sure what these people mean by 
“democracy.” But not long ago, it seems to us, they 
rated Belgium, Holland, Poland and Finland, as 
“democracies.” It would seem proper, then, to give 
some attention to the needs of the people, about 
20,000,000 of them, in these blasted countries. 

That is what former President Hoover is doing, 
as head of the National Committee on Food for the 
Small Democracies. It is not proposed to send guns 
into these countries. What the starving people need 
is food. They can get in, at least enough to ward 
off death from millions, if Great Britain will per- 
mit food to be brought in, and its distribution ad- 
ministered by a neutral commission. But Great 
Britain will not agree. According to a London dis- 
patch in the New York Times for February 17, the 
war victims prefer starvation to anything that 
might interfere with Great Britain’s blockade. Be- 
side, say the British, Hitler would steal any food 
sent in, and divert it to the use of the German 
army. 

There is no merit whatever in this objection. One 
shipment would hardly be worth stealing. But if it 
were confiscated, then, under the Hoover plan, no 
more food would be shipped. If we are really in 
earnest about defending democracy, we cannot re- 
fuse to feed the starving simply because they live 
in Belgium instead of in Great Britain. 
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IN TIME OF TRIAL 


YOU may have seen a picture of Our Blessed Lord 
in the desert after His fast of forty days and forty 
nights. He is standing, a tall, straight figure, His 
arms extended in prayer, and the last rays of the 
setting sun are shining in His Face. Strange crea- 
tures creep over the rocks and stunted herbage, 
Satan at their head. He has come to discover just 
Who this Man is. Is He the Messias sent by God 
to break the power of hell? Or is He merely an- 
other self-appointed prophet? 

That is the scene which the Gospel for tomorrow 
(Saint Matthew, iv, 1-11) puts before us. It raises 
many questions upon which learned men in all ages 
have pondered, but its practical iessons are very 
clear. One of these is that in spite of his intellect 
and of his long experience with mankind, Satan 
can be very stupid. That is a lesson we must keep 
in mind, especially when in dark moments, Satan 
draws near to tempt us. 

As an old writer has expressed this truth, Satan 
is really like a dog chained to his kennel. He can 
stretch the chain to its length, bare his fangs, and 
present a very terrifying aspect. But since the 
range of the chain is limited and he cannot break 
the links, we are safe as long as we keep ourselves 
just beyond his reach. Of course, if we listen to 
Satan’s friends (and he has many in this world) 
who tell us that all this is only play, that there is 
no harm in the animal who merely wants a little 
petting, we shall certainly come to grief. Tempta- 
tion, it is true, is not sin, but a lure to drag us 
on to sin. Sin follows only when we freely give 
in to the enticement, knowing that in yielding we 
do wrong. When sin comes, and with it moral 
disaster, the dog has not broken his chain, but we, 
of our own free will, have placed ourselves within 
his reach. 

But this Gospel also shows how, despite his 
stupidity, Satan can be very cunning. He studies the 
physical and spiritual disposition of his prospective 
victims, and then, when we are weary, dispirited, 
downcast, he suggests that we can find relief in sin. 
To those who sorrow because of some great loss, 
he will suggest distrust of God’s most loving Prov- 
idence. “You have served God,” he will whisper, 
“but what has it gained you? The more earnestly 
you serve Him, the harder life becomes.” It is sad- 
dening to think how common this temptation is in 
long periods of economic depression, and in war, 
and how sorely it tries many. The truth is that 
Satan does not disturb people who go on from sin 
to sin, careless about their salvation. He considers 
that he already has them chained fast. But all who 
seriously try to save their souls may expect to be 
tempted. 

It is important to remember that temptation is 
dangerous only when we trifle with it. A temptation 
rejected increases our spiritual strength, and makes 
us dearer to God. When we turn from temptation at 
its very outset, and ask Our Lord to help us, we 
shall overcome it. For Jesus will be with us, and 
when He is with us, we may be sure that no harm 
can befall us. 
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LEADERSHIP 


Epitor: After reading the article Labor Schools 
by William J. Smith, S.J., (February 1), I decided 
to ask how I could get information as to how they 
teach the man on the street Catholic doctrine. I 
live in a town of 5,000. Sixty per cent are Catholic. 
The average education is grammar school, yet there 
is not a Catholic leader in town. There is no effort 
by the Catholic college or the clergy to do any- 
thing about it. Whether they do not comprehend 
the necessity of doing something about it or lack 
zeal I don’t know. 

However, I do know and believe the average 
Catholic and non-Catholic alike would follow a good 
Catholic leader who would be willing to make the 
sacrifice. 

I have tried in my own way to put over Catholic 
teaching on labor. I was successful for a time. But 
I did not have the Catholic leadership. The result 
was I was forced out... . 

I then attended twenty lectures in San Fran- 
cisco on Catholic Action by Paul McGuire and lay 
leaders. I found all the lay leaders in this move- 
ment fine people. But in country towns it’s the 
same story—nobody wants to stick his neck out. 

Calif. M. HARGADON 


INTER-FAITH MEETINGS 


EpiTor: It seems to me that the current corre- 
spondence in your colunms concerning the meetings 
sponsored by the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews is in danger of straying from the point at 
issue. I have not at hand the letter of Leo XIII to 
Cardinal Satolli, cited by Father John F. Byrne 
(February 8), but the Encyclical Longinqua Oceani 
(1895), which I have just reread, does not bear 
out his contention that such meetings were con- 
demned by the Holy Father. “Let this conclusion,” 
says Leo, “remain firm: to shun not only those 
associaticns which have been openly condemned by 
the judgment of the Church, but those which, in 
the opinion of intelligent men, and especially the 
Bishops, are regarded as suspicious and danger- 
ous.” 

As one who has more than once taken part in 
these meetings, I can say that never once, to my 
knowledge, has one taken place without the express 
approval of the Ordinary of the place, and this is 
the regular practice of the Conference. Moreover, 
the various prohibitions that are usually cited 
against “inter-faith” meetings are against those 
which have for their subject matter the dogmatic 
and moral teachings of the Church. Such matter, 
however, is excluded from the meetings of the Con- 
ference by its constitution. The speakers on all 
sides are bidden to confine their speeches to non- 


doctrinal matters; specifically, to those secular 
matters in which Catholics and Protestants and 
Jews can cooperate on a civic basis. Where this 
rule has been violated by speakers new to the work, 
correction and even rebuke has been swift to fol- 
low. The fact that in many cases Catholic speakers 
have appeared at the specific request of the local 
Bishop, and that in at least one case, at Chapel Hill 
in December last, three Bishops actually took an 
active part, would seem to show that Leo’s pre- 
scriptions have not been disobeyed. 

The debatable issue in this question, it seems to 
me, is about the prudence of the meetings. I think 
nobody who is present at them would say that there 
is any compromise of Catholic doctrine. Criticism 
of them, I notice, usually comes from those who 
have never attended one. The question, therefore, 
comes down to this: is it possible that others than 
those present get the erroneous impression that 
the Church countenances the false doctrine that 
one religion is as good as another? This can be 
debated. Facts alone would settle the matter. It is 
possible that weak Catholics, overlooking the sub- 
ject matter of the meetings and seeking an excuse, 
would draw the conclusion. I do not know if any 
have. I do not think, moreover, that this possible 
danger is sufficient to deter one from participating 
in a work that has such obvious good effects. 

I have spoken only of the meetings of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews. There 
may be other such meetings under other auspices. 
I do not know of any. 


Washington, D. C. WILFRID PARSONS, S.J. 


Epitor: The letter of Rev. F. J. Connell (AMERICA, 
January 25) prompts me to ask how the Pope’s 
exhortation to the laity to do their part in spread- 
ing Catholic doctrine can have any effect unless 
and until the laity shake off their apathy or fright 
and meet their fellow non-Catholic friends to dis- 
cuss with them their beliefs and the reasons for 
them. 

A group of Catholic professional and business 
men over here has engaged a group of Protestant 
men in monthly discussions of religious subjects 
for the past thirteen years without, so far as we 
know, the slightest ill effect on anybody who at- 
tended. 

How are we going to knock down that anti-Cath- 
olic hate or fear which so many non-Catholics have 
acquired by inheritance or by listening to their 
badly informed ministers, unless we go out into the 
highways, corral our Protestant friends and sit 
down in friendly discussion with them? We have 
done this around a dinner table and exchanged our 
honest and sober opinions without any harmful 
effect on anybody! There has been no thought of 
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compromising our Catholic principles; we don’t 
enter these discussions with a preconceived plan or 
even a hope of springing a trap on our Protestant 
friends, nor with even a hope of converting them 
to the Church (greatly as that is to be desired). 
Neither do they, so far as we know, prepare traps 
for us to fall into. Our discussions have been frank 
and open, and have been for the purpose of remov- 
ing misunderstandings and, if heat is sometimes 
generated and nobody denies that it is, we at 
least have acquired for one another a better under- 
standing and more tolerance. So far as the Cath- 
olics are concerned, we have learned to respect our 
non-Catholic friends who, for the most part are 
fine-living men, in spite of having been shamelessly 
robbed of the Sacraments. 

I am, therefore, no end surprised to read Father 
Connell’s article, for he at least intimates that our 
meetings are taboo because of the Church’s fear 
that the Catholic representatives will compromise 
the Faith. Let me assure him that, while we Cath- 
olic laymen are admittedly not as keen and well 
posted as our clergy, I have seen no evidence yet 
of any attempt to compromise or apologize for the 
Faith we possess. 

Many a Protestant has attended our dinners who 
never set foot in a Catholic church during Mass or 
other service or who never even thought of going 
to a Catholic priest for an answer to some disturb- 
ing question. True, we cannot point to a conversion 
in our thirteen years’ work, but we do know that 
those Protestants who have attended, have a bet- 
ter, even if slight, understanding of the church 
than they once had. 


Philadelphia, Pa. LINDLEY JOHNSON, JR. 


MANHATTAN PARISHES 
Eprtor: In the review in AMERICA (February 15) 
of Cardinal Hayes, by the Rev. John B. Kelly, it is 
stated: “He was educated in St. James Parochial 
School.” This is a mistake. The Cardinal never 
had anything to do with St. James’. He was a pupil 
at the parish school of the Transfiguration Church, 
Mott and Park streets, of which the Rev. James 
J. McGean, later of St. Peter’s, Barclay Street, was 
pastor, and then began a life long affectionate 
friendship between them. Msgr. McGean died, as 
pastor of St. Peter’s, in February, 1926. He was 
eighty-five years old, and his former pupil, then 
Cardinal Hayes, was returning from a visit to 
Rome. When he learned that his old friend was 
dying, he hurried to his bedside after landing, to 
console him and impart a special benediction from 
the Pope. It was a human-interest story featured 
by the press at the time, and is cited in the admir- 
able history of St. Peter’s compiled in 1935, by Dr. 
Leo R. Ryan, for the commemoration of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Mother Church of Catholic New York. 
The Transfiguration is now an Italian-English 
church in the heart of Chinatown, ministered by 
the Salesian Fathers of St. John Bosco. In the 
boyhood of Cardinal Hayes and the preceeding 
generation it served the numerous Irish-American 
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congregations that had extended beyond the limits 
of the Old Cathedral parish. In 1865, a priest from 
Ireland, at the invitation of the then pastor, Father 
Treanor, preached a sermon in Gaelic at a Sunday 
evening service, and had a congregation that filled 
the church and understood him. Fancy the con- 
trast there today! 

In 1827, Bishop Dubois commissioned the Rev. 
Dr. Felix Varela to organize New York’s fourth 
parish, and to do so he bought a former Episco- 
palian building, Christ Church, in Ann Street near 
William. It was very successfully used by the new 
congregation until 1833, when adjoining building 
operations made it unsafe, and a new site had to 
be secured. Dr. Varela, for $55,000, bought a va- 
cant Scotch Presbyterian Church, on Chambers 
Street where the Emigrant Savings Bank now 
stands. As the congregation in the meantime on 
the East Side, had notably increased, he divided 
it and, in September, 1831, gave them also a church, 
St. James, Oliver Street. The Chambers Street 
church did not prove satisfactory. So a move 
further uptown was made and on March 31, 1836, 
the Transfiguration Church (another former Prot- 
estant edifice) at Mott Street was dedicated and 


is still functioning. 
New York, N. Y. THOMAS F. MEEHAN 


TSK, TSK 

Epitor: That most lovable, to judge from his writ- 
ings, of all the editors of AMERICA’S existence, Paul 
L. Blakely, S.J., has lately fallen into the habit of 
spoiling much of his writings by injecting into them 
his prejudice against Mr. Roosevelt, the New Deal 
and sometimes, even the whole of our manhood. 
For many years I have read with the greatest of 
pleasure his editorials and articles on Lincoln and 
Lee. No man writing for Catholic publications dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years, witli the possible 
exception of J. C. Reville, S.J., has approached his 
ability to weave a halo around his heroes. His Win- 
ter Journey in the issue of February 8 is an ex- 
ample of how he can exalt Lincoln. But for one 
reader at least that gem was spoiled by the prayer 
in it that God grant us men like Lee, Lincoln and 
Davis today. It is not just that I think F. D. Roose- 
velt is worth two Lincolns or that we have men as 
good as Lee and Davis (was Lee ever greater in 
defeat than Willkie?) that I resent his attitude. It 
is because I think Father Blakely is just one more 
Catholic writer added to that endless list of Catho- 
lics who can see nothing good in a man or an issue 
unless the man has been dead a half-century or 
lives in some foreign land, and who feel their chief 
duty to be that of a watchdog for errors in the 
plans of men daring enough to propose a solution 
for our government ills. 

Perhaps there is no other work for Catholics 
and only Catholics can play such a role. But it 
seems to me it is worth trying to find a way for 
Catholics to beat back the errors in government 
without eliminating ourselves from leadership in 
all the progressive-governments of any size on the 
earth by being nothing but fault finders. 

LAGRANGE, ILL. C. V. HIGGINS 
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TALE OF THE CANDLESTICK-MEN 


ARTHUR MACCGILLIVRAY 








ONCE upon a time—never mind, the time has not 
come yet—there were two men who were arrested 
for vagrancy. When asked for their names, they 
said they hadn’t any. When asked for their ad- 
dresses, they said they hadn’t any. 

“Then what are you doing here?” the court 
asked. 

“That is for you to find out,” they said. 

Their eyes were bright as the sun, so bright that 
the judge rubbed his eyes and said: “Draw the 
shades, and let them go.” 

So the two men left the courtroom and fortunate 
were they who could see the tattered clothes of the 
strangers. 

Up the main thoroughfare of the great city they 
walked, unnoticed by any but two nuns coming out 
of the five-and-ten store. Nuns usually mind their 
own business, you know, but these young nuns 
couldn’t help but notice the two strangers. 

“They look like two olive trees,” one nun said. 

“They look to me more like two candlesticks,” 
said the other nun. 

The strangers and the nuns passed, and they 
never saw one another again. 

On the next day, when traffic was unmanageable 
—you know how Times Square is now; well, it was 
like that—the strangers stood in the middle of the 
thoroughfare and began to preach the word of God, 
foretelling terrible things. The traffic policeman— 
an Irishman, I believe he was—came up to them 
and asked: “What are you doing here?” He didn’t 
use those words exactly, but that was what he 
meant. 

The tattered men with eyes as bright as the sun 
replied: “We are preaching the Word of God.” 

As the policeman was about to ask them why 
they didn’t leave such preaching to the Catholic 
priests in the churches, such rays of light from the 
strangers eyes blinded him that he rubbed his own. 

“Go ahead, preach then,” he said, still rubbing 
and rubbing; ‘“‘who am I to stop the Word of God?” 
But in his heart there was doubt. 

Horns honked and whistles shrilled and sirens 
wailed, but the traffic could not move. So the peo- 
ple on the sidewalks came out on the street and the 
people climbed on top of their cars to see the tat- 
tered strangers who spoke to the vast multitude. 
“They’re crazy—who are they?—what’s the mat- 





ter?—what are they saying?—lunatic asylum— 
where are the officers?—listen!—let’s get closer.” 

“Wash your robes white in the blood of the 
Lamb,” the strangers shouted, and five men with 
clubs, rushing up to the strangers, tried to beat 
them down. Fire like the fangs of serpents spat 
from the mouths of the tattered men and the five 
assailants fell dead in the middle of the thorough- 
fare, in the middle of the day, in the middle of June. 
Some of the people looked up in the sky, an un- 
common thing for people to do in a big city, but 
they saw nothing but the glaring eye of the sun on 
top of them, and not a cloud could hide them. 

The two strangers made their way out of the 
crowd and not a person dared to come near them. 
FIVE MEN FATALLY FALL BY FLAME, shout- 
ed one evening newspaper. STRANGERS SCORCH 
ZEALOUS CITIZENS, shouted another. The news- 
paper photographer evidently had trouble with the 
focus of his lens, because the pictures of the tat- 
tered men were blurred beyond human recognition. 

Those were heavy and wonderful days that fol- 
lowed—never mind, the time has not come yet— 
when the newspapers and the C-radios and the 4th 
D pictures told the story of the Indian Ocean and 
the Pacific and the Atlantic and Mare Nostrum 
turned into blood, BLOOD, B-L-O-O-D! The people 
had to find another name for the Red Sea, for all 
the other seas were even redder. And who turned 
the waters to blood? Who struck matches of fire 
on the blue veil of the waters? The tattered men, 
the two strangers, the two olive trees, the two can- 
dlesticks whom the nuns remembered and talked 
about till they died. 

“Wash your robes white in the blood of the 
Lamb,” shouted the strangers, and the face of the 
earth and the body of the sea were red with blood. 
But the people did not want to wash white their 
robes; they disliked the tone of the strangers; they 
wanted their green earth and their blue sea, and 
they would do everything to regain their world of 
ease but what the strangers wanted them to do. 

“You shall have your greenness,” said the 
strangers, and a green plague struck Eurasia. 

“You shall have your blueness,” they said, and a 
blue plague struck the Americas. 

There were green people dying who once were 
Persians, English, Africans and Germans. There 
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- were blue people dying who once were Canadians, 
Brazilians, North Americans, Peruvians. There 
were statesmen, chorus boys, stenographers, radio 
announcers, magazine editors, mayors, clubwomen, 
scrubwomen, tubwomen, all dying, all dying. And 
still the people would not wash white their robes. 

Something must be done, the people agreed. The 
medical experts from all the countries tried to stop 
the plague, but thousands died every day. The 
priests called for the people to come to daily Mass, 
to make perpetual novenas, to confess their sins, 
to receive their Lord in Holy Communion. Many of 
the people heard the call and they answered it, and 
many of the people heard the call but pretended 
that they were busy with other things. 

These frightening spectacles went on for, oh, say 
three years and a half. And during that time there 
were new prime ministers, dictators, presidents, 
International Committees. Babies were born and 
good men died. Babies were stifled in the womb and 
bad men died. 

Then it happened. The strangers had said all they 
wanted to say. They had told the people what they 
should do, and all the people listened but not all the 
people heard. Then it happened. One of the listeners 
was a form called Beast who had no use for the 
tattered men. Beast called together his millions of 
men, smaller beasts, who were not afraid to stare 
at the suns in the strangers’ eyes. Equipped with 
sun-proof goggles and armed with death-ray guns, 
the beasts penetrated the citadel of the strangers. 
And that was the last of the strangers. 

The last? The last, did I say? Well, that depends 
on what you mean by last. There in the streets of 
the great city (what is its name? Sodom? What is 
its name? Egypt?)—tthere lay the dead bodies of the 
tattered olive trees, the twin candlesticks. And peo- 
ple from all about came to see the remains of the 
mysterious men who dared to tell the people what 
they did not want to do. For three days and a half 
they stared at the closed eyes where shone the 
brilliant suns. There would be no grave, no tomb 
for these proud paupers. For three days and a half 
there was merriment all over the earth; there was 
color and dancing and wild celebration. 

“The strangers are dead! Hurray!” they shouted. 
“Our enemies are dead! Our destroyers are dead! 
They shall live no more! Our beasts have slain the 
white-robers!” they shouted. “Let us be gay!” 

And when the third day had gone, at noon of the 
fourth day, when the sun was glaring hot over 
their heads, the people saw the spirit of life enter 
into the bodies of the strangers. They saw the eyes 
shine like suns again, and they fell back upon one 
another, amazed, fearful of what the tattered men 
might do. But the tattered men did nothing but 
listen. And all the people listened with them for a 
voice. But none had the courage to speak. 

Suddenly a voice from Heaven, great with the 
wind and loud as thunder, called: “CCome, come up 
hither.” And the two men of God, with all their 
enemies staring, went up to Heaven in a cloud. 

What were the names of the strangers? What 
does it matter? Why must you have a name for 
everything? Some call them Henoch and Elias. 
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And what happened to the people? Well, just as 
the tattered strangers were caught up by the 
bright cloud, an earthquake shook the whole city 
and easily seven thousand people were killed. And 
those who weren’t killed were much afraid, as you 
might imagine, and they fell on their knees and 
prayed to God to deliver them from evil. 

Do you like that story? No? Didn’t you like the 
two nuns? They really were very pretty nuns. And 
the Irish policeman? He was a fine man, even 
though he was in doubt for a while. No? You didn’t 
like him? Well then, go on with your work. Forget 
I ever told you a story. And don’t come to me for 
another one, because that’s the only story I'll tell. 


WHAT DO CATHOLICS READ? 


CARVED on the Post Office Department in New 
York is a slogan to the effect that “neither the 
sundering of distance nor the cataclysms of storm 
and tempest, the shocks of war nor the flight of 
time will block these swift couriers in the fulfilment 
of their appointed rounds.” The style of this ap- 
proximate quotation has been criticized as a fine 
example of jargon, for, after all, it means merely: 
“Come hell or high water, the mails will go 
through.” 

Whatever the turgidity of the style, we find our- 
selves in full agreement with the sentiment, for 
AMERICA is going to try to inaugurate for its 
readers a service that will depend a lot on the 
United States mails. We got thinking, some time 
back, about how interesting it would be to know 
what Catholics are reading, all over the country. 

So, we have worked out a scheme. The book- 
stores have been willing and even eager to cooper- 
ate, and, while we did not approach the Post- 
master General on the matter, we feel that the 
“swift couriers” will at least not deliberately get 
lead in their feet when returning the reports. 

Periodically, beginning in one of the March is- 
sues, at least twenty bookstores, scattered through- 
out the country from coast to coast and from bor- 
der to border, will send in a list of the ten best 
sellers from their shelves. This list will include, we 
hope, books of all kinds, secular as well as strictly 
Catholic, which are being handled by Catholic 
bookstores. We want to keep you posted on what 
Catholics are reading, and the only way that can 
be done is to have reports from Catholic stores. 
Thousands of Catholics buy books at Macy’s in 
New York, for example, but there is no way of 
finding out which customers are which. 

It is the sincere wish of AMERICA that this regu- 
lar report on what Catholics are reading will stimu- 
late the reading habit. It may serve to draw atten- 
tion in one part of the country to a book that is 
more popular in another region. It may bring to 
the notice of many the fact that there is a Catholic 
bookstore in their city or neighborhood. It may 
surprise us very pleasantly to find that we have 
Catholic best sellers, too. 

All these are sanguine hopes. But at least the 
project should be of interest, and we hope, of prac- 
tical service to our readers. > & G. 
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TRUST THE RED BEAR— 
HE WON'T SQUEEZE 


NicHt Over Europe. By Frederick L. Schuman. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. $3.50 
THE story of Western diplomacy immediately before 
and to the close of 1940 in the present war, according to 
Professor Schuman, of Williams College, is a lurid pic- 
ture of (in his expression) the “dim ways of the 
damned.” Chamberlain, Daladier, and all else who tried 
to stop the relentless march of Nazism and Fascism 
(which he identifies) were damned because of their blind 
faith in appeasement, their impractical, non-realistic 
rejection of the support of Soviet Russia. Dr. Schuman’s 
thesis may be summed in his words: 

The men of the West agreed with the men of 
Moscow that Fascism must make conquests or per- 
ish. Unlike the men of Moscow, they did not wish it 
to perish, for they dreaded the aftermath for which 
Moscow hoped. Moscow alone could not prevent Fas- 
cist conquests. Soviet efforts to save Ethiopia, Spain, 
China, Austria and Czechoslovakia were successively 
frustrated by Downing Street and the Quai d’Orsay. 
Collective security died. Memorial services were held 
at Munich. 

Admiration is due to Professor Schuman for his tre- 
mendous earnestness, his insight (somewhat Spengler- 
inspired) as to the disintegration of society and thus of 
politics as a result of religious and moral decay in our 
times. Admiration, too, for his skill in marshaling his 
facts and sticking to a connected interpretation of them. 
But the logic of that interpretation is anything but clear. 

To attempt to reach any understanding with Hitler, 
in his interpretation, is appeasement, pure and simple. 
It was sheer lack of realism and a morbid fear of Russia 
and of Stalin’s “price” that actuated every one of the 
“appeasers,” with whom he numbers Pope Pius XI and 
the present Holy Father. On the other hand, trust in 
Russia is considered to be simple realism, even though 
he frankly acknowledges the utter cynicism and moral 
faithlessness of Soviet diplomacy. I confess I find the 
utmost difficulty in following his thought on this point. 
What “efforts to save” Ethiopia were made when the 
Soviets were selling oil to Italy in order to blast Ethio- 
pia’s government out of existence? What value is to be 
placed in “offers of aid to Prague in the summer of 
1938” (p. 233), when Litvinov was then on his quick way 
out, and Daladier was bluntly informed by the Soviet 
Government that Russia could do nothing to aid Prague 
until the Soviets had finished the “Bolshevization of the 

"? 


If we come sharply to the point and ask why Russia 
should have been trusted at a time when Chamberlain, 
Daladier and all the rest of them were up against the 
plain fact that they were hopelessly unprepared to fight 
—in no small measure due to Russian interference in 
what preparations they were trying to make—Professor 
Schuman produces two curiously weak and unconvincing 
reasons (p. 32). The first is, that “Russia” is simply a 
“natural ally” of the West; the other that Russia, unlike 
the Fascist Powers, is really trying to “affirm and ex- 
tend” the Western cultural tradition. But the common 
people of France, when they let the Popular Front down 
in the summer of 1938, were far from being impressed 
with either of these ideas. They had seen too much of 
that “natural ally” in their own midst. 

Obviously Professor Schuman’s thesis causes him to 
cast bitter reproaches at the Vatican, even to embrace 
the warped idea that the Lateran Treaty was a capitu- 
lation to Fascismo. All this is part of the mythology; 
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for it is our misery that perverse and unnatural ideolo- 
gies not only create mythologies for their own service 
(Nazi or Communist) but they are apt to engender 
counter-mythologies in unwary opponents. 

We readily grant to Professor Schuman that the years 
that led up to the war are filled with shocking examples 
of appeasement and worse than appeasement: deliber- 
ate encouragement of Nazism and Fascism by demo- 
cratic politicians who should have known better. But 
nothing is gained, only confusion is created in people’s 
minds by lumping under this category all honest, ideal- 
istic and ethically motivated attempts either to reach 
peace by negotiation or to stave off a conflict until abso- 
lutely inevitable. Vatican diplomacy did not succeed, in 
the narrower sense. But the record of centuries may well 
show that it did succeed in the ultimate sense: it did 
leave and is still now leaving an imperishable record of 
exhausting all resources of charity, reason and human 
goodness in the warfare against the forces of hell. 

JOHN LAFARGE 


THE MEANING OF HOLY MASS 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


Our Sacririce. By Aloysius Biskupek, 8.V.D. The 

Bruce Publishing Co. $5 
MANY years ago Father Gihr gave us a book on the 
Sacrifice of the Mass that remains to this day without 
peer in its own field. But it is a huge tome, so filled with 
theological lore that only a very learned and persever- 
ing mind can adequately appreciate its pregnant pages. 
Obviously, it has not found its way into the homes and 
libraries of the vast majority of our lay Catholics, who 
in many instances are superficially or not at all in- 
formed on the vital role of the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass in our daily lives. 

The author of Our Sacrifice has endeavored to fill 
this need. Less scholarly than Father Gihr’s work, Our 
Sacrifice has been written precisely for those inquir- 
ing minds who seek in the Mass an influence “that will 
make itself felt in every phase of the Christian life, 
public and private.” “To show the nafure and manner 
of ‘living the Mass’ is the practical object of this study.” 

In keeping with the author’s purpose, the Mass is 
examined in the light of ascetical practice, and its 
structure is conveniently divided into three parts: “The 
Purgative Way”—from the beginning to the Kyrie; “The 
Illuminative Way”—from the Gloria to the Credo; “The 
Unitive Way”—from the Offertory to the end. This treat- 
ment is not new and has the advantage of presenting 
the Holy Sacrifice in the light of the traditional three 
stages of the soul’s approach to God. 

Each prayer of the Ordinary is examined, explained 
and interpreted with an eye to its ascetical content. Fre- 
quent excursions are made into the field of Old Testa- 
ment literature, where effective use is made of his- 
torical and didactic data to illustrate some symbolism 
or bring home a moral lesson. 

In a word, the author bends every effort to prove that 
“the time spent before the altar will be productive of 
more good in proportion as the meaning of Holy Mass 
for the Christian life is understood.” 

One might be tempted to disagree with the manner 
in which the author has presented the liturgical phase 
of the Mass. In the Foreword it is stated that “the treat- 
ment is liturgical in the sense that the prayers of the 
Ordinary of the Mass are interpreted in the light of 
Old Testament worship and Christian antiquity.” I 
think that “illustrated” would be a better word than 
“interpreted,” for the texts of the Old Testament cited 
by the author do not in the majority of instances ex- 
pound the inner meanings of the Mass so much as they 
conveniently illustrate some lesson to be gleaned from 
the prayer in question. One would like to know some- 
thing more of the origin of these beautiful prayers, and 
particularly, when they became part of the Mass. 




















Cathdélic readers, lay and clerical, will do well to 
acquaint themselves with Our Sacrifice. Were it not 
the high price, it might be safe to predict a rosy fu 
ture for this very excellent book. The addition of 
index, especially for scriptural texts, would greatly 
hance the value of the book for use in sermons 
conferences. ALBERT M. CasEY 


DAUNTLESS VOICE CRYING: 
“LET MY PEOPLE GO” 


TOWARD FREEDOM. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JAWAHARLAL 

Neurvu. The John Day Co. $4 
THIS book has a double theme. It is the story of India’s 
fierce struggle for freedom. But before all else, it is 
an exquisitely written narrative of the inner life of the 
Kashmiri Brahmin who is its author. Three times Presi- 
dent of the Indian National Congress, Jawaharlal has 
for many years shared with Gandhi the leadership of 
India’s teeming millions and is now, at the age of fifty- 
one, serving his eighth term in a British prison. 

It is a pleasure to accord to Jawaharlal’s prose the 
tribute which it richly merits. His pen is dipped not 
only in beauty but in genius. Whether he describes the 
effect of solitary confinement upon young boys or 
sketches in words the white majestic stillness of the 
Himalayas, whether he depicts the tangled skein of his 
own inmost emotional conflicts or tells of a cavalry 
charge upon unarmed peasants in procession, the tale 
is always told with sensitiveness, translucent simplicity 
and a restraint which goes deeper than language. 

One of the brilliant by-themes of the book is Mahatma 
Gandhi. In the mind of the thoughtful reader, after fin- 
ishing this narrative, there will linger for a long time 
the vivid impression which the book conveys of the 
real greatness of this man who “disciplined our lazy 
and demoralized people and made them work—not by 
force or any material inducement, but by a gentle look 
and a soft word and, above all, by personal example.” 

Whether Jawaharlal himself is revealed in his auto- 
biography as a great man will depend more on what 
each individual reader demands of the “great.” He cer- 
tainly betrays great gifts of mind and heart and pen. 
He is identified with a great cause; and great action 
and great suffering have been the warp and the woof 
of his years. But there is a tragic blind-spot, exposed 
with the sincerity which is characteristic of this book, 
in his understanding of the humanity which he loves 
and leads. How “religion” and “the Almighty” are essen- 
tial factors in mankind’s quest for well being and hap- 
piness, he cannot understand. Indeed, he resents them 
and protests against any social recourse to either. Per- 
haps it is because of this blind-spot that Jawaharlal’s 
“democracy,” despite his horror of Soviet Russia’s cruel 
record, is curiously indistinguishable from the Communis- 
tic philosophy. Much of the inner conflict and pain, the 
attacks of deep discouragement and bewilderment, which 
have marked the progress of his psychic life have sprung 
from this failure to comprehend the most fundamental 
of all human realities. If in this Jawaharlal has grievi- 
ously erred, we must remark, with instant sympathy, 
that grieviously has he paid for it in personal pain. 

We recommend this book as a powerful social docu- 
ment, indispensable to anyone who would understand 
the enigma that is India. We recommend it even more 
as a masterpiece in that most fascinating of all literary 
genres, the inner story of a noble soul. 

JOSEPH BLUETT 


FRENCH PIONEERS IN THE West INovres 1624-1664. By 
Nellis M. Crouse. Columbia University Press. $3.50 
PRESENT American interest in the Lesser Antilles 
makes Mr. Crouse’s stirring historical study a timely 
book. In little less than three hundred pages the author 
presents the French phase of the history of the islands 
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off the old Spanish Main, only two of which at present 
fly the flag of France. 

In the second decade of the seventeenth century a 
French freebooter, seeking his fortune in order to re- 
cover a family estate in Normandy, and an English 
colonial governor were able to partition the island of 
St. Christopher (St. Kitts). Pierre D’Esnambuc’s settle- 
ment there became the nucleus of Caribbean New 
France. By means of a charter granted to the Company 
of the Hundred Associates, Cardinal Richelieu made the 
colonial enterprise secure against his enemy, Philip IV, 
who claimed those lands by right of discovery. Never- 
theless, the intruders were driven out by the gallant 
Don Fadrique de Toledo, only to return when the Span- 
ish themselves withdrew. Subsequent increase and pros- 
perity, broken here and there by Anglo-French colonial 
disputes and Indian wars of extermination, finally meant 
French expansion into the islands of Guadeloupe, Mar- 
tinique, Tortuga, Grenada and the Virgin Isles. 

The story of high-handed chicanery and blustering 
cruelty on the part of these adventurers is relieved by 
the author’s account of the self-sacrificing labors of 
the Dominican and Capuchin Fathers and, later, the 
Carmelites and Jesuits. Much of Mr. Crouse’s story is 
drawn from the remarkable histories written by the 
Dominican, Father du Tertre, and others. 

With the bankruptcy of the original Company in 
1648 the governors of the islands became owners in 
their own right. The rough and ready rule of the de 
Poincy, Houél and du Parquet triumvirate was finally 
ended with the rise of French mercantilism and centrali- 
zation under Colbert, who, through the agency of de 
Tracy and the Government’s French West India Com- 
pany of 1664, drew order out of chaos. Thus terminated 
an interesting period of early colonial liberalism, the 
pioneer period in the French West Indies. 

Nellis M. Crouse has turned out a scholarly work 
complete with facsimiles of contemporary maps and an 
excellent bibliography. FRANK FADNER 


Tue NECESSITY FOR THE CHURCH. By the Rev. W. E. 
Orchard, D.D. Longmans, Green and Co. $1.75 
VERY excellent practical advice on the use of doctrine 
for the spread of the Faith among non-Catholics, has 
been included by Father Orchard in this short book of 
one hundred and fifty pages. The experiences of the 
writer before his own conversion enable him to explain 
very clearly the difficulties felt by those outside the 
Church. For this reason, the two chapters in the book 
which are most interesting and helpful are those which 
consider “Why the Church Is Not Believed In,” and 
“Objections and Difficulties Considered.” It is to be hoped 
that this work will reach a non-Catholic audience; if 
so, it should be read very slowly and thoughtfully. It 
will be of direct help to those who are engaged in 
work among converts and enable them to understand 
more sympathetically the difficulties, both unconscious 
and conscious, of those raised in orthodox or liberal 
Protestantism. The book is not long, but there is a great 
deal packed into its meaty paragraphs. 
W. J. McGarry 


THE DergaT or Cuaos. By Sir George Paish. D. Ap- 

pleton-Century and Co. $1 
THE author is an eminent economist, but a poor pam- 
phleteer. His book, of 120 small pages, cannot be con- 
sidered as a great contribution. He writes of economic 
policy after the war—a most worthy topic, but scarcely 
appealing now. His few pages are packed with a pleni- 
tude of platitude—the interdependence of nations, the 
necessity of international loans for post-bellum recon- 
struction, the desirability of stable currencies and inter- 
national trade, etc., etc. The reader can but nod his head 
in agreement, and be moved only by the hope that Sir 
George’s belief that a prosperous Germany is necessary 
for the peace of the world is also the belief of England’s 
leaders. 

Those who know little of economics will find this 
offering dry; those who know a little economics will 
not learn more. Francis X. CurRAN 

















MUSIC 


AT this time each year everyone can manage to pull 
something agreeable from New York’s Jack Horner pie. 
This is the season when the city’s four elements, its 
social, cultural, entertainment and business natures, are 
fused by the head of its activity to make New York the 
curious and paradoxical compound that it is. In this re- 
spect the metropolitan musical potpourri holds much of 
interest for every taste. 

For me the biggest plum was the extraordinary op- 
portunity during the latter half of last month to hear 
five of America’s leading orchestras in appearances at 
one place within ten days time. The symphonic organi- 
zations of Washington, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Boston 
and New York all offered outstanding programs at 
Carnegie Hall to the despair of the impecunious con- 
cert-goer. Add to these the All American Youth, Chicago, 
N.B.C. and National orchestras, all of whom appeared 
at Carnegie earlier this season, and the Minneapolis 
Symphony is seen as the only ranking name absent from 
the virtuoso list. Some compensation for this was gained 
by the appearance of its leader, Dimitri Mitropoulos with 
the New York Philharmonic. 

All this helps to reéstablish the truism that New York 
City is the nucleus of the nation’s musical culture. With 
such a parade of orchestras passing in such close re- 
view, an uncompromising view of the country’s fore- 
most conductors is presented. For a visit with his own 
orchestra is a very much more thorough revelation of 
a leader’s status than a guest visit to conduct another 
orchestra. 

A director’s greatest achievements necessarily have 
their foundations in long and frequent rehearsals. It is 
there that his musical syntax is propounded in detail 
to the players. Naturally, the performers with whom a 
man has rehearsed over a period of years will set forth 
his musical views most sensitively and accurately. 

Therefore, it is worthy of attention when, for ex- 
ample, a man undertakes to teach his players the com- 
plete symphonies of Sibelius, as Sergei Koussevitsky 
has done over a period of years. If we have any respect 
for this musician’s insight we can at least be certain 
that his orchestra is fulfiling his wishes as completely 
as is humanly possible. No other organization in this 
country has so thoroughly identified itself with the 
works of Sibelius as has the Boston Symphony. But the 
task was only possible through long association of 
leader and orchestra. 

Similarly, mention might be made of the Philadel- 
phians with the works of Rachmaninoff and Shostako- 
vitch, of Rodzinski and the Cleveland Orchestra with 
Strauss. But this is not to say that their performance of 
any selection from the orchestral repertory is not re- 
warding. It does say, however, that perfection in spe- 
cialization is difficult without the long and close asso- 
ciation mentioned above. 

Thus when a conductor and his men become identified 
with certain scores, it is a memorable experience to hear 
them. And when New York is offered such a plethora 
of opportunities it should consider itself indeed for- 
tunate. 

In the person of Arturo Toscanini, no longer New 
York’s exclusive privilege, we have specialization car- 
ried to its logical conclusion. This man, as has been 
said, is all things to music and as such is in sympathetic 
accord with virtually every score of any composer. He 
directs Ravel like a Frenchman, Brahms like a German 
and so forth. Even in his inconsistencies he is logical. 
His choice of tempi, about his only debatable point, 
once made, offers ro further interference with the com- 
poser’s intentions. With many other conductors such a 
procedure often alters the nature of the entire work. 

JOHN P. CovENEY 
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THEATRE 


OUT OF THE FRYING PAN. A very agreeable group 
of young people is assembled on the stage of the Wind- 
sor Theatre these nights, and it keeps things moving 
very pleasantly for the audiences. Out of the Frying 
Pan, by Francis Swann, produced by William Deering 
and Alexander Kirkland, and staged by Mr. Kirkland, 
is not in itself a lofty work of art. But it is amusing, 
and occasionally even hilarious; after a rather slow 
start it hits a rising crescendo of interest and amuse- 
ment and ends on a good top note. All of which means 
that it is an interesting play, nicely adapted to the taste 
of audiences who are reasonable human beings, and who 
do not expect to roar with laughter from the begin- 
ning to the end of a performance. 

The plot is extremely simple. Six engaging young per- 
sons, three boys and three girls, are living together in 
an apartment in New York City. This does not mean 
that they are living in sin. Far from it. They have mere- 
ly combined their forces because they are extremely 
poor and have the same ambitions—to get jobs on the 
New York stage. On the floor under theirs in their lodg- 
ing house lives a leading stage producer. They all have 
dark designs on him. They all expect to get jobs from 
him. In the end, of course, they do. But a lot of things 
happen before that, and most of these episodes are 
well worth following. Incidentally, the young people 
have bored holes in the floor through which they can 
watch the activities of their intended and unsuspecting 
victim. 

All this calls for a comparatively small company of 
players. The six are William W. Terry, Alfred Drake, 
Sellwyn Myers, Nancy Douglas, Louise Snyder and Bar- 
bara Bel Geddes. There is also a landlady, admirably 
played by that fine old-timer Mabel Paige, a father (of 
“Dottie” Coburn) played by Henry Antrim, and Miss 
Florence MacMichael. The best work in the play, it 
seemed to me, is done by this actress as a girl friend 
who comes to call, and gets tangled in the activities 
of the little group. From her entrance to her final bow 
Miss MacMichael acts the part of a nit-wit with a fine 
and convincing assurance which proves that she is any- 
thing but that off the stage. She helps to demonstrate 
that one of the redeeming features of this confused 
dramatic season is the number of clever young recruits 
it has introduced to the New York stage. Almost equal 
to hers is the performance of Miss Bel Geddes. In charm 
and acting Miss Bel Geddes is a great credit to her 
distinguished artist-father, who must be very proud of 
her. 

The plot, if there is one, turns on the efforts of these 
young people to get the producer upstairs into their 
living room and force him to see their acting. He finally 
arrives to complain that their bath tub leaks into his 
flat below. They grasp the opportunity and him. They 
force him to witness the rehearsal of their play. It is a 
hilarious scene—the best in the camedy—in which their 
girl guest has a leading role thrust quite unexpectedly 
upon her. 

Everything goes wrong, of course, and almost every- 
thing is very funny. In the end the young people win, 
but not until they are worn out by their vicissitudes. 
From start to finish of the play they have been half 
starved, wholly gallant, and very likeable. They deserve 
a real success, and I hope they get it. 

It must be admitted, in honesty, that the acting of 
the boys is not quite up to that of the girls. No one of 
the three stands out with any special luster. But they 
are all clever, and should develop into excellent lead- 
ing men. Take it all in all, a visit to the Windsor Theatre 
these nights gives one a refreshing draught of the wine 
of youth, and one is exhilarated by it. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 











FILMS 


SO ENDS OUR NIGHT. Une of “be constant ironies of 
the anti-Nazi propagant? ila is that it attempts to fight 
fire with brimstone, and there have been iew suggestions 
in all this lurid iiterature of a fuller recourse to the 
spirit. This meiodrama appears to emphasize « conflict 
merely between a brutal and a pleasant materialiszn, as 
the chief character, seeing his wife die under guerd of 
the secret police, leaps to his own death as a gesture of 
escape. The tortuous story is spun out on a darklin); plain, 
indeed, with a total concern for the here ari aow, so 
that its alarms of struggle and flight are sometimes 
tense, sometimes dramatic, but never really tragic. John 
Cromwell’s direction is to be commended for the film’s 
semblance of unity, but its best effects are gotten in 
unconnected flashes. A former officer in the German 
Army is jailed in Austria before the occupation and 
there meets another, younger refugee. Their paths re- 
cross after their release, the latter finally escaping to- 
ward Switzerland with his sweetheart and the officer 
returning to Berlin to see his dying wife. The plot has 
all the unrelieved grimness of current history, and its 
very weight is calculated to repel the entertainment 
seeker, apart from its moral lapse. Good performances 
by Margaret Sullavan, Fredric March, Frances Dee, 
Erich von Stroheim and Glen Ford cannot support this 
turgid essay on fleeing those ills we know for others we 
know not. (United Artists) 


BLONDE INSPIRATION. This a literary melodrama, 
chief interest springing from the ill-advised theft of a 
first novel and retribution rearing its head when the 
book proves to be something less than sensational. An 
aspiring author, setting out to startle the reading public, 
finds his patrimony of more interest to some unscrupu- 
lous publishers than his style. A sympathetic secretary 
prevents the publishers from committing petty larceny 
by saving the manuscript for the author and further 
inspires him to confine his efforts to the pulp magazines 
until he is really ready to write the great American 
novel. The direction of the film seems bent on making it 
seem longer than it is, but a measure of interest attaches 
to the good work of the cast. John Shelton, Virginia 
Grey, Lloyd Nolan and Albert Dekker are credible in 
this average film for adults. (MGM) 


MURDER AMONG FRIENDS. There is no suggestion 
of murder as a fine art in this minor melodrama which 
puts homicide on a quantity basis. Several morbid young 
men upon graduating from college invest their money 
in a trick insurance policy. After an appalling rise in 
the sudden death rate, the daughter of one of the de- 
ceased innocents enlists the aid of a busy doctor who 
succeeds in revealing the murderer between patients. 
John Hubbard, who is more at home in comedy, and 
Marjorie Weaver share the burden of this adult picture 
which is more confusing than puzzling. (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Foz) 


THE MAD DOCTOR. An intended psychopathic study of 
a murderer slips several degrees during its telling and 
ends in the cheap thriller classification, with the night- 
marish quality of a Bluebeard biography. A psychiatrist 
falls into one of his own complexes when marital un- 
happiness turns him into a calculating killer. His career 
of crime is halted by a girl who restores his faith but 
revelation of his past destroys his chance at reforma- 
tion, and he is killed in trying to escape the police. Tim 
Whelan’s direction goes from the pretentiously subtle 
to the outrageously obvious, and only Basil Rathbone’s 
inbred restraint keeps the chief character from carica- 
ture. Adults will find this film difficult to criticize seri- 
ously. (Paramount) THomas J. FITzMorRRIS 





LENTEN READING 











Two Cardinal Newman Books of Prayer 


Compiled by 
Daniet M. O’Connas1L, S.J. 


Two beautiful books—ideal for Lenten 
prayers and reflections. 


KINDLY LICHT 


Well over three hundred beautiful selections of prayers 
and spiritual reflections, mainly from the Cardinal's 


Plain and Parochial Sermons, the flower of his — 
5 


HEART TO HEART 


More than two hundred selected prayers, sacred poems 
and devotional passages from his Meditations ond 
Devotions. 

$2.00 





PAUL AND THE CRUCIFIED 


The Apostie'’s Theology of the Cross 
By Wa.ium J. McGarry, SJ. 


For a deeper understanding of Our Lord’s Passion one 
must know the teachi zs of St. Paul who judged him- 
self “to know noth. g but Jesus Christ and Him 


Crucified.” 
$3.00 


THE FOLLOWING OF CHRIST 
By Gerarp Groots 


Next to the Bible this is one of the most widely read 
books in the world. Any Catholic who has not read 
The Following should resolve to do so this Lent. 

$1.00 (pocket edition) $2.50 





Reflections on the Sunday Gospels 
Both by Paut L. Briaxagty, SJ. 


LOOKING ON JESUS $1.00 
THEN JESUS SAID $1.50 


How can we best model our every-day lives on the 
words and actions of Our Lord? Here are some prac- 
tical applications. 


tHe AMERICA press 


53 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 
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BARRY COLLEGE 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 


A Standard Catholic College for Women 


@ Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Home Economics and Commercial Edu- 
cation. Special Opportunities in Music, 
Art and Dramatics. Intensive short 
courses carrying college credit for sea- 
sonal studies. 


Beautiful Buildings Extensive Campas 
In America’s Most Outstanding Beauty Spot 
Perpetual Sunshine — Superb Opportunity fer Outdoer Life 

















LOYOLA SCHOOL Pew 353" 


Park Avenue at 83rd Street ss  . 
New York City of tbe  Dnlvericy ibe 
Select Day School for Boys Association of Colleges 


UNDER JESUIT DIRECTION 
Fer Information Apply to the Headmaster Maryland 














URSULINE COLLEGE “Xtusuna” 


AFFILIATED TO THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
Devotion and Catholic Action Dominate High 


The College where peat, 
—~ gt 2 Courses Leading te Degrees in Arts, Sciences 
For further tnfermation address Office of the Dean, 2685 State St., New Orieans, La. 





Academy of Mt. St. Ursula, Bedford Park, New York City 


treet Bronx 
nested te Ge Wie at ones te 
nivers. 
For partioutare asaresst Yho Wether Gegerter 





FOR BOYS ALL HALLOWS FOR BOYS 


164th St. and Walton Ave., Bronx, New York, N. Y. 
Private Prep Day School 
Conducted by Christian Brothers of Ireland 


Primary, Grammar and High School Departments 
Chartered by the University of the State of New York 














Bus Service Modern Cafeteria 
Write for Catalogue JErome 7-1938 
LEONARD HALL LEONAROSTOWN, MARYLAND 


SCHOOL 4,,cc0uifinrsiey , Also CAMP CALVERT 
FOR BOYS Bay, one mile from the school. Address 
Small Classes - Individual instruction Brother a. oF F. x A.M., 


All Sports - Horses 
ee, - 9400.00 - LEONARDSTOWN, MARYLAND 












RATORY L°ESt,1907 


SAINT [JOHN'S 












Conducted by the 
BROTHERS OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER 
ACCREDITED TO SATISFY COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
SUPERVISED STUDY — SPORTS FOR ALL 
For catalogue and information, write Headmaster, Box 247 
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EVENTS 


IN the year 1749, the then existing English translation 
of the New Testament was revised by Bishop Challoner 
of London. . . . Now, 192 years later, there appears an- 
other revision of the English text. .. . The modern revi- 
sion, which will be published in May, is the result of five 
years work by a committee of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, headed by Archbishop John T. Mc- 
Nicholas, Archbishop John Gregory Murray and Bishop 
Edwin O’Hara. . . . In this modernized edition, “Holy 
Spirit” is substituted for “Holy Ghost,” in an effort to 
render a more exact English equivalent of the Latin 
word: “Spiritus.”. .. A closer approach to the Hebrew 
idiom is essayed by changing Our Lord’s words to His 
Mother at the wedding feast of Cana from: “What is 
that to Me and to thee? .. .” to: “What wouldst thou 
have Me do? . 7 . Obsolete forms of the English 
—* are discarded in favor of the forms obtaining 
today. . 


The revision puts the Gospel story into 1941 phraseology. 
. . . The speech is twentieth-century, the story is first- 
century. . . . Language frequently changes, the story 
never changes. . . . The story told by the 1941 edition is 
exactly the same story that was told by the Bishop 
Challoner edition, the same story told by the original 
Saint Jerome edition, the same story told by the first 
Saints Matthew-Mark-Luke-John edition. . . . Since the 
previous revision of the English translation, that story 
has been subjected to fiercer attacks than were ever 
aimed at any other story in human history. . . . Between 
the years 1749 and 1941, the progress of scientific re- 
search was phenomenal. . . . Voluminous information 
was gathered concerning the times of Christ, the con- 
temporaries of Christ, and enemies of the Saviour strove 
to use the fresh knowledge to weaken the historicity of 
the Gospel story. Each attempt not merely failed te 
shake that story, but actually ended up by adding addi- 
tional confirmation to it... . Knowledge of the complex 
forces of nature experienced an enormous increase dur- 
ing the 1749-1941 period, and foes of the God-Man sought 
to employ this accumulated learning to assail the mir- 
acles and other features of the Gospel. Every attack 
petered out in failure. . . . In this year of 1941, when 
mankind knows more about the science of history and 
the laws of nature than it ever knew before, the Gospel 
story is still going strong. ... If such multitudes of big- 
name leaders of science, of history, of “liberal theology” 
had hurled the concentrated and persistent attack on 
any other book that they hurled at the Gospels, that 
book would have been discredited long ago. . . . The 
volumes of Darwin, which at first were heralded as 
presaging the doom of the Bible, were shot down after 
relatively light scientific fire, and are now discredited 
museum pieces. . . . Each decade sees the schools and 
colleges throwing out textbooks which but a few years 
before were considered the last word in authority. .. . 
Only the Gospel story survives the big guns of the 
critics. After being cannonaded by the world’s heaviest 
critical artillery for twenty centuries, here it is in the 
year 1941 without even a scratch. . 


In the year 2241 or 2341, the English of the 1941 revision 
will seem quaint to the people of the United States, if 
there is any United States at that time. The newspapers 
will report: “The first revision of the English text of 
the Bible since 1941 appeared yesterday. The new edi- 
tion brings the language up to date, discards the out- 
moded phraseology of 1941.”. . . And then the men, 
women and children of that twenty-third or twenty-fourth 
century will read in the language of their day the same 
Gospel story that has already been told to past eras and 
that will be told to each era of the future down to the 
very end. THE PARADER 








